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BY REV. 0. M. SPENCER, D. D. 





IERRE CORNEILLE, the founder of the 

French classical drama, and the first great 
writer in point of time of the Augustan age of 
France, was born at Rouen, June 6, 1606, 
After prosecuting his studies in the college of 
the Jesuits, he determined, at a time when pro- 
fessions were rather hereditary than elective, 
to devote himself to the study of the law. 
Though he subsequently abandoned a pursuit 
for which he appears to have had no other 
predilection than that his father was a barrister 
before him, his legal studies, no doubt, exerted 
an important influence upon his subsequent 
career. There is a plea, observes Alexander 
Dumas, in each of his plays. In the second 
act of the Cid nothing is wanting to constitute 
a regular tribunal, neither judge nor advocate, 
plantiff nor defendant. But another destiny 
awaited him, and he very soon relinquished the 
green bag in favor of the sock and buskin. A 
singular love adventure, by disclosing to him 
his poetical genius, diverted him from his orig- 
inal purpose and made him a poet. Having 
been introduced by her lover to Mademoiselle 
Milet, a young lady of coquettish proclivities, 
he soon succeeded in rendering himself so agree- 
able, in spite of his awkward and provincial 
manners, as to supplant in her affections his 
obliging, though unsuspecting and inconsiderate 
friend. This trifling incident furnished the sub- 
ject and title, as well as the occasion, of his 
Comedy of Melite. In 1628 he came to the 
French capital with the manuscript of this, the 
first fruits of his genius, in his portmanteau. 
Its success surprised even Corneille himself, and 
decided his vocation. He now continued to 
write for the stage, and produced, in rapid suc- 


cession, a number of pieces which, with all 
Vou. XXVII.—45 





their faults, were decidedly superior to those 
of his cotemporaries, and did not fail, by an 
occasional stroke of eloquence and sublimity, 
to foreshadow the rising genius. His Médée, 
the most remarkable of these, made its appear- 
ance in 1635. The intensely-tragic character 
of his heroine was admirably suited to his 
genius, and notwithstanding great inequality of 
style is apparent in the conduct of the drama, 
it is characterized by passages of great beauty 
and power. 

The following will be recognized by every 
one at all familiar with the French drama: 


“Contre tant d’ ennemis que vous reste t il? moi.” 


Moi! There is the key-note to all true hero- 
ism. Overwhelmed by misfortune, and bereft 
of every thing but himself, the true hero, so 
long as his own personality remains, is superior 
to fortune and independent of fate. 

The success of Corneille as a dramatist soon 
attracted the attention of Richelieu, scarcely less 
distinguished as a professed patron of letters, 
than as a consummate statesman, Aspiring to 
be a bel-esprit, the Cardinal, in the absence of 
poetic talent, retained a number of secretary 
poets, who composed dramas upon plans fur- 
nished by himself. But although their pieces 
were played under the auspices of their power- 
ful patron, the public nodded, and the court 
yawned. The man of state soon found that 
dramatic success was not to be achieved by a 
coup d'etat, and that to stand godfather to 
genius was something altogether different from 
being a successful operator upon the political 
stock exchange. His eminence thought to honor 
Corneille by associating him with Colletet and 
Bois-Robert in his literary bureau for the man- 
ufacture of dramas. But the future author of 
the Cid was not disposed to play a secordary 
role. Having incurred the Cardinal’s displeas- 
ure by presuming to make some alteration in 
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| 


one of his plots, he left Paris, and withdrew to | 
Rouen, his native city. | 

In the mean time his domestic affairs were | 
not very prosperous. An advocate without | 
clients, he had now become a poet without a | 
patron. With a younger brother and a sister 
dependent upon him for support, he soon began | 
to realize the precarious existence of an author, 
who is reduced to the extremity of picking up 
his bread upon the point of a pen. He must 
address himself to the solution of that difficult 
problem, the statement of which poor Burns, 
who had experienced all the sharps and flats 
of a poetical career, has thus so characteris- 
tically and forcibly expressed, 


“To make three guineas do the work of five.” 


By the advice of M. de Chalon he now de- 
voted himself to the study of the Spanish lan- 
guage and literature, with a view of composing 
tragedies upon the model of the Spanish drama- 
tists. The result was the production of the Cid, 
which, appearing in 1636, was at once pro- 
nounced a master-piece. The scene is at Seville. 
Alvarez, an aged nobleman of the court of Fer- 
dinand I, having been insulted by a blow in 
an altercation with Gormaz, who was jealous 
of his rival's preferment, calls upon his son 
Carlos—the Cid—to avenge his injured honor. 
Carlos, who is betrothed to Ximena, daughter 
of Gormaz, has thus presented to him the dread 
alternative of either submitting to a dishonor 
so humiliating to his Castilian pride, or of tak- 
ing vengeance upon the father of her whom he 
loves. In the following monologue, which has 
lost much of its original beauty in the transla- 
tion, we perceive the indecision of the Cid in 
the terrible conflict between the promptings of 
love, and the dictates of honor. 


“ Carlos. Relentless Heaven! is all thy thunder gone? 
Not one bolt left to finish my despair? 
Lie still, my heart, and close this deadly wound! 
Stir not to thought, for motion is thy ruin! 
But see, the frighted poor Ximena comes, 
And with her tremblings strikes thee cold as death! 
My helpless father, too, o’erwhelmed with shame, 
Begs his dismission to his grave with honor. 
Ximena weeps; heart pierced, Alvarez groans; 
Rage lifts my sword, and love arrests my arm. 
O double torture of distracting woe! 
Is there no means betwixt these sharp extremes? 
Must honor perish, if I spare my love? 
O ignominious pity! Shameful softness! 
Must I, to right Alvarez, kill Ximena? 
Q cruel vengeance! O heart-wounding honor! 
Shall I forsake her in her soul's extremes, 
Depress the virtue of her filial tears, 
And bury in a tomb our nuptial joy? 





Shall that just honor, that subdued her heart, 
Now build its fame, relentless, on her sorrows? 


Instruct me, Heaven, that gav’st me this distress, 
To choose, and bear me worthy of my being! 

O love, forgive me, if my hurried soul 

Should act with error in this storm of fortune! 
For heaven can tell what pangs I feel to save thee! 
But, hark! the shrieks of drowning honor call! 

’T is sinking, gasping, while I stand in pause; 
Plunge in, my heart, and save it from the billows! 
It will be so—the blow ’s too sharp a pain; 


| And vengeance has at least this just excuse, 


That even Ximena blushes while I bear it: 

Her generous heart, that was by honor won, 
Must, when that honor’s stained, abjure my love. 
O, peace of mind, farewell! Revenge, I come, 
And raise thy altar on a mournful tomb.” 


His resolution is taken. He challenges Gor- 
maz to mortal combat, who falls fatally wounded. 
Ximena no sooner learns the tragic result of 
the duel, than she flies to the royal palace and 
demands justice. She pleads her own cause 
against her unhappy lover with all the impet- 
uous eloquence of youthful passion that has 
been wrought up to a frenzy by the sight of 
her father’s blood. On the other hand, the 
equally unhappy Don Diegue, interceding for 
his son with the calm earnestness and subdued 
pathos of one whose passion has been cooled 
by age and chastened by sorrow, offers his own 
life as a ransom for that of the anhappy youth. 
The king holds his decision in abeyance. In 
the mean time the plot thickens. Ximena on 
her return home meets Don Carlos, or the Cid, 
whom she still loves tenderly, though bound 
by every dictate of honor to hate. The unhappy 
lover seeks not to justify himself, but, offering 
her his sword still reeking with her father’s 
blood, ir plores her to avenge the death of her 
father by taking the life of her lover, exclaim- 
ing, in a transport of passion, 

“T happy die in dying by a blow from such a hand.” 


Struck with such self-sacrificing devotioa, she 
hesitates for a moment, and then exclaims, 


“No! for in killing thee I should but kill myself.” 


Meanwhile the news arrives of a threatened 
invasion of the Moors. The Cid goes forth to 
seek an honorable death upon the field of battle. 
He, however, vanquishes the enemy, and returns 
a hero. Ximena relents not, but still insists 
upon justice, not because she desires it, but 
because she considers it a filial duty. The king 
can not deliver up to death the savior of his 
kingdom, but consents to a duel, in which the 
Cid vanquishes the champion of Ximena, and 
having thus satisfied the demands of Castilian 
honor, the denouement is such as every one 
has already anticipated, if not secretly desired. 

Such is the argument in brief of the Cid, a 
tragedy that not only electrified the French 
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capilal, but was rapidly translated into nearly 
every language of Europe. “As beautiful as 
the Cid,” soon became a popular phrase that 
expressed the climax of eulogy. Cardinal Rich- 
elieu and the French Academy alone dissented 
from the popular verdict. The critics con- 
demned, the dramatists envied, but the people 
applauded. “Let us unplume this Corneille,” 
said Scudery. Tres bien! echoed the rigid con- 
structionists of a dramatic orthodoxy. Riche- 
lieu was furious, The haughty prelate and 
proud minister of state had encountered in the 
literary lists a petty barrister, a penniless ad- 
venturer, and had been vanquished. He, “ who 
was more king than the king,” had invaded 
a realm in which he was powerless, Baffled in 
the unequal contest with genius, but one thing 
remained—a petty revenge. The author of the 
forgotten tragi-comedy of Mirame would give 
the Cid its quietus, and the Academy, which he 
himself had created, should be the executioner. 
The Academy hesitated, but Richelieu insisted. 
After five months of deliberation its opinion 
was pronounced, It was too moderate in its 
censure to please the Cardinal; too severe to 
suit the public. While it expressed great re- 
spect for the poet, and was characterized, for 
the most part, by a tone of dignity and mod- 
eration, yet it failed to recognize the advent of 
a great genius, while the faintness of its praise 
virtually amounted to a condemnation. That 
the Cid is obnoxious to the rigid rules of a 
narrow, methodical criticism, there can be no 
question, But it is a masterpiece nevertheless. 
Genius necessarily precedes taste. After Soph- 
ocles then Aristotle. The fiery spirit of Cor- 


neille, like that of our own imperial Shakspeare, | 


scorned the shackles imposed upon it by the | in pieces the mandates of the emperor, resisted 


conventional rules of an arbitrary taste, and 
achieved its wonderful creations rather instinct- 
ively, than according to the principles of class- 
ical art. To the judgment of the critics, the 
poet replied simply, “I am none the less Pierre 
Corneille;” while posterity, that Areopagus of 
criticism, that sovereign tribunal from whose 
decisions there is no appeal, has reaffirmed the 
popular verdict of his cotemporaries, and indi- 
cated the superiority of his genius. 

The Horaces appeared in 1639. The subject, 
taken from Livy, is the well-known story of the 
combat between the Horatii and Curiatii, which 
was to decide the supremacy of Rome or Alba. 
The tragic interest of the piece is hightened by 
the intermarriage of the two contending fami- 
lies. Whatever may be the issue of the combat, 
Sabina and Camilia, whose womanly instincts 
are superior to their patriotism, must either 
mourn as sisters or as brides. 


subordinated to this. 








Horace is a 


Roman of the sternest type. Patriotism is his 
ruling characteristic. Every other sentiment is 
He will strike down the 
brother of his wife, the betrothed of his sister, 
and will even plunge the sword still reeking 
with her lover’s blood into his sister’s heart if 
Rome demands the sacrifice. The tragic grief 
of the elder Horace culminates in the famous 
Qu’ il mourtit. Being told that two of his sons 
had fallen, and the other had fled before the 
three Curiatii, he is overwhelmed with grief, 
not so much at the death of the former, as the 
dishonor of the latter. When asked, “ What 
would you have had him do against three?” 
“He should have died!” was the sublime and 
laconic reply of the broken-hearted old Roman. 
Brutus could have said no more. 

In this piece the genius of Corneille asserts 
itself right royally. Being told, on its publica- 
tion, that he would be censured again by the 
Academy, he replied, “Horace was condemned 
by the triumvirs, but absolved by the people.” 

After Horace, Cinna. The genius of the great 
poet now culminates. His own noble nature 
was in full sympathy with the haughty manners 
and heroic virtues of the old Romans, and no 
one has succeeded in delineating them with 
greater fidelity or success. ‘“ Never,” observes 
Barrére, “did ideas more grand sustain a sub- 
ject more majestically simple.” 

Polyeucte appeared soon after. The subject 
of this tragedy is a legend of martyrology. 
Polyeucte, an Armenian who lived about the 
middle of the third century, was commissioned 
by the Emperor Decius to execute his edicts 
against the Christians. Having been led by his 
friend Nearchus to embrace Christianity, he tore 


the tears and entreaties of his wife Pauline, who 


| wished to reclaim him to paganism, and at 


length suffered martyrdom by the order of Felix, 
his own father-in-law. The ruling sentiment of 


| the piece is to be found in the eternal conflict 
| between nature and grace, duty and inclination. 
| Note the struggle between a human and divine 


| love. 
Pauline. Quittez cette chimére e m’ aimez. 
Polyeucte. Je vous aime 
Boucoup moins que mon Dieu, mais bien plus que 

moi-méme. 

Pauline. Au nom de cet amour, ne m’ abandonnez 
pas. 

Polyeucte. Au nom de cet amour daignez suivre 
mes pas. 


Pauline. Imaginations! 
Polyeucte. Célestes Vérités. 
Pauline. Etrange aveuglement! 
Polyeucte. Eternelles Clartés, 
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The character of Pauline is admirable. Before 
her marriage she had loved Severus, a Roman 
cavalier, but at the command of her father she 
becomes the wife of Polyeucte. The one she 
loves from inclination, the other from a sense of 
duty. Her conscience speaks one language, and 
her heart another—a perilous situation, in which, 
alas! too many fall. And yet while her terrible 
dilemma enlists our sympathy, her noble con- 
duct commands our admiration. She never 
swerves for a moment from her conjugal fidel- 
ity. With a frankness that is the offspring of 
virtue, she is sincere enough to confess her love, 
and yet she is too loyal to her husband to 
cherish it, and too faithful to duty to gratify it. 
Avoiding temptation when she can, she strug- 
gles with it heroically when she must. Dutiful 
and true, her faithful devotion, cheerful sub- 
mission, and heroic self-sacrifice, are in striking 
contrast with the unavailing regrets, the morbid 
melancholy, and the bitter recriminations, of 
Lut too many under similar cireumstances, who 
would make their conjugal infelicity a pretext 
for relaxing all the restraints of social order, 
and violating the most obvious proprieties of 
social life. 

You can not legislate for the human heart. 
Its promptings are as involuntary as its pulsa- 
tions. But you may struggle with passion and 
overcome it. Such is the dictate, not only of a 
Christian morality, but of a stern philosophy. 

Polyeucte is a Christian of the heroic type. 
It is true that his religious enthusiasm, rising 
at times into heavenly transports, occasionally 
betrays him into indiscretions of action and 
expression. In his noble aspirations after a 
pure and exalted ideal, he sometimes forgets 
that, in becoming a Christian, he has not ceased 
to be aman. But his faults are more than re- 
deemed by his Christian heroism, which, rising 
superior to the seductions of wealth, and the 
blandishments of power, not only disregards the 
cruel mandates of his pagan persecutors, and 
even the tears and tender entreaties of one 
whom he loves only less than his God, but 
glories in bonds and imprisonments, and exults 
in the prospect of approaching death. See him, 
as he is led forth to his baptism of blood! It 
is his coronation day, 


Feliz. Finally my clemency yields to my just dis- 
pleasure. 
Adore them, (the gods,) or die. 
Polyeucte. I am a Christian. 
Felix. Impious one. 
Adore them, I command you, or renounce your life. 
Polyeucte. I am a Christian. 
Feliz. You are? 0, too obstinate spirit! 
Soldiers, execute the order which I have given. 





Pauline. Whither do you conduct him? 

Feliz. To death. 

Polyeucte. To glory! 

“A la gloire!” There is the climax of poet- 
ical sublimity. There is nothing above it or 
beyond it. 

Pompey, which made its appearance in 1641, 
though abounding in noble sentiments, did not 
sustain the previous reputation of the poet. 
Le Menteur appeare:' the following year, and is 
noteworthy as being the first French comedy in 
which truthfulness to nature takes the place of 
that artificial tone, which had hitherto, among 
French authors, been so characteristic of this 
species of composition. 

He now descends in Theodore, to rise again 
in Rodogune. For the latter, the poet ex- 
pressed a decided preference over all his other 
dramas, assigning as a reason that blind par- 
tiality which parents sometimes entertain for 
one of their children, rather than another, be- 
cause, perchance, they perceive a more striking 
resemblance to themselves. 

In 1647, after the death of Cardinal Richelieu, 
he was elected a member of the Academy. 


| Having now composed a number of pieces of 


inferior merit which afforded unmistakable in- 
dications of the decline of his poetical genius, 
he renounced the drama, and devoted himself 
to the translation of the “De Imitatione Jesu 
Christi.” Subsequently, however, at the solicit- 
ation of Fouquet, ‘he again addressed himself 
to dramatic composition. Sertorius was received 
with something of the applause which had greeted 
the poet in his palmiest days, but in nearly all 
of his subsequent productions the evidences that 
his genius was exhausted are painfully present. 

The character of the poet was haughty and 
dignified; his elocution slow and difficult, and 
with a commanding figure, his manners were 
simple and uncourtly. He was inclined to min- 
gle but little in society, while his manly inde- 
pendence prevented him from cultivating the 
friendship of the court. His last years were 
imbittered by disappointment and misfortune. 
The star of Racine, his youthful rival, was now 
in the ascendant, fixing the gaze of his former 
admirers. For, as Pompey once said to Sylla, 
“The people are even more ready to worship 
the rising than the setting sun.” 

The unhappy poet was compelled, too, to 
struggle with poverty. He had scaled the sum- 
mit of Parnassus, only to find it covered with 
snow. From motives of economy he had resided 
the greater portion of his life at Rouen, and 
now that he was approaching his end, ue was 
destitute of the means to provide for the neces- 
sities of his dying hour. The king sent him 
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two hundred louis, but it was too late. He 
died October 1, 1684, in the seventy-ninth year 
of his age. 

To Corneille belongs the praise of ennobling 
French versification, which he invested with a 
dignity and grandeur hitherto unknown to the 
French drama, Though some of his characters 
are rather ideal, the personification of a passion 
or sentiment, or the embodiment of an abstract 
idea, he has, nevertheless, created immortal types 
of beauty and heroism, such as have rarely 
been equaled by any other French writer. Pau- 
line is, perhaps, the noblest conception of female 
character to be found in the whole range of 
French dramatic literature. 

The French have long since surnamed him 
“Corneille the Great,” and delight to call him 
the “Shakspeare of France.” 

Less comprehensive than the many-sided En- 
glish dramatist, he views humanity from the 
heroic side only. But if his field of vision is 
restricted within narrower limits, it is a realm 
of surpassing beauty and sublimity, wherein he 
sees as clearly as his great English prototype. 
Corneille especially excels in depicting the en- 
nobling traits of heroic and antique character— 
the Castilian pride of the old Don Diegue, the 
heroic devotion of Pauline, the religious enthu- 
siasm of Polyeucte, the noble revenge of Cor- 
nelia, the severe patriotism of Horace, the gen- 
erosity of Severus, and the magnanimity of 
Augustus, All that is noble in virtue, or sub- 
lime in heroism, he delineates with the hand 
of a master. 

Elevation and force are his ruling charac- 
teristics. To these he adds a sonorous rhythm, 
a vigorous and condensed logic, a warmth of 
feeling that is the result of genuine passion, 
and a nervous eloquence that is at once bold 
and animated, fiery and electric. 

It is common, says La Harpe, for a man to 
have faults more or less akin to his good quali- 
ties. This is eminently true of the style of 
Corneille. He not unfrequently carries grandeur 
of thought into the extravagance of bombast, 
genuine eloquence into hollow declamation, and 
the vigor of reasoning into the subtilty of 
sophism. While he has verses unsurpassed in 
beauty, his style is unequal. Noble and heroic 
sentiments are sometimes found associated with 
the merest commonplace of complimentary verse. 
Lucan, Seneca, and the Spanish tragedians were 
his favorite authors, whose faults and beauties 
of style and dramatic development are plainly 
apparent throughout his compositions. 

Racine, his generous rival, speaks of him as 
“aman who possessed at once all those extra- 
ordinary talents which constitute a great poet— 





art, force, judgment, and wit—nor can any one 
sufficiently admire the greatness of his senti- 
ments, the skill he shows in the economy of his 
subjects, his masterly way of moving the pas- 
sions, the dignity and, at the same time, the 
vast variety of his characters.” 


_—_¢—___. 
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BY REV. WILLIAM BAXTER. 





How often change the poet’s themes! 
In youth his harp has but one tone, 
Like old Anacreon’s tuneful lyre, 
It murmurs love, and love alone. 


Then it was inspiration sweet 
To catch the gleam of golden curls, 
And hear upon the evening breeze 
The laughter of the village girls. 


Then moonlight walks and whispered words, 
With one the dearest of them all; 

And fairest, too—at least to me, 
My fancy still will oft recall. 


But when I turn me from this pagep 
Though young no longer, eyes meet mine 
With such a calm and trustful look, 
They seem to have a glow divine. 


They are the eyes of one, like me, 
"Tis true, a little past her prime, 
But now they shed a lovelier light 
Than when I praised them first in rhyme. 


Then we the sunshine only saw, 
Since we have seen the shade of life; 
But through the sunshine and the shade, 
She ’s been my true, my faithful wife. 


An hour ago two happy boys, 
The elder seven, the younger five, 
Played round my knees, their roguish eyes 
With fun and mischief all alive; 


Begged me for stories, and were sad 
As “The Babes in the Wood” I told; 
“Tom Thumb” called forth their laughter, 
And “ The Giant Killer” made them bold. 


The stories done, they clasped their hands, 
And kneeling, “ Now I lay me” said; 

And now they slumber side by side, 
While angels doubtless guard their bed. 


I watch their calm untroubled sleep, 
And feel life hath no purer joys, 

Than God hath granted unto me, 
In that dear wife, and those dear boys. 


We've had our sorrows, too, we've seen 
Our babes in death’s embraces cold; 

Dear lambs, we loved them, but they are 
Now lambs of the good Shepherd’: 1d. 


He by whose will so fair a morn 
Upon our life’s short day arose, 

Though clouds may come, at last will give 
A cloudless sunset at its close. 
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BOARDING ROUND THE DISTRICT. 





BY MES. H. C. GARDNER. 





(CONCLUDED.) 
N the morning a new surprise awaited me. 
I learned that neither of the children pres- 
ent were related to my host or to each other. 

“You see,” explained his wife, “my husband 
has been one of the overseers of the poor for 
nearly thirty years. In that time he has brought 
home eleven orphan children, just to stay for a 
day or two till he could look up a better place 
than the poor-house for them; and, will you 
believe that he never had time to look out for 
any of them, but they just staid on here as 
these are doing, went to school, and then to 
learn trades, and now they are all married well 
and settled near us, excepting these two and 
poor Jane, who died. She had the consumption 
and was never well in her life. Her mother 
was a poor, weakly thing, and her father looked 
like a ghost.” 

“So Jane inherited the disease?” 

“Yes; but the rest were well enough. Such 
appetites as they had when they were growing! 
At one time I had four of them to cook for. 
Ellen and John there are a fair sample of the 
others.” 

“It mast be ghestanl to have them living 
near you.” 

“Yes; indeed it is. We have them all at 
home on Thanksgiving days and Christmas. 
There are a dozen little ones to come now, and 
we are grandparents to them all. You would n’t 
think much of my husband’s theory about pres- 
ent happiness if you could see him in the midst 
of those noisy youngsters. He is not a day 
over twenty-five years old then. If he isn’t 
happy I don’t know what the word means. 
But, bless you, Miss Ashley, his notions do n’t 
hurt him, nor any body else.” 

at should think not. And so you howe 
brought up all those children?” 

“Bless your heart! we have never thought 
of bringing up any of them. My husband 
brought them here and they staid, that is all. 
Some of them were a dozen years old when 
they came. Only two of them were babies; 
Jane, the girl who died, and Ellen, who is with 
us now.” 

“And have you had no trouble in managing 
them? The antecedents of some of them must 
have been rather discouraging.” 

“Not a bit. You see we believe that human 
nature is human nature every-where. We have 
had some who never knew what the comforts 





' of life meant till they came here, and others 


who lived genteelly till their parents died. 
There was n’t a penny to choose between them. 
They have been pretty good children on the 
whole; no better nor worse than other children. 
As to managing them, to tell the truth they 
have n’t been managed much. I have very 
little faculty that way, and my husband has n’t 
a bit.” 

“But it seems that they have all done well. 
That is not often the case in so large a family, 
even when they belong together. There must 
have been some powerful controlling influence 
over them.” 

“May be. You see they all took to my hus- 
band from the first. He has a way that they 
like. He never scolds, and I do believe it 
would be impossible to convince him that any 
one of them ever did a wrong thing intention- 
ally. ‘Of course, mother,’ he says to me, ‘the 
young things make mistakes. We expect that. 
We used to make mistakes ourselves, did n’t 
we? I think he is right about it. I don’t 
mean that these children have been better than 
other children. They all had their tantrums 
occasionally, and they all had spasms of extra 
good behavior. My husband is always planning 
some pleasant innocent recreation to follow 
their studies and work. He gives them some- 
thing to anticipate. That is his theory, you 
know.” 

When my host, after breakfast, took down his 
great Bible and turned over the leaves to select 
a chapter for the family worship, I saw that the 
children found the place in their own books be- 
fore he announced it. They were both ready 
to read the Revelator’s description of the New 
Jerusalem, the final home of the saints of God. 

After the chapter had been read, the old man 
made a few remarks. ‘These truths were given 
to us that we might know something of the 
happiness prepared for the Christian, and so 
enjoy it in anticipation. Not but what the 
joys of heaven will be sufficient to make us 
happy when we come to them, but it is the 
pleasantest thing in the world to think of them 
in advance. The apostles were what the world 
in its ignorance calls poor men, but their pov- 
erty was true wealth. They understood the 
uses of adversity, and valued it accordingly. 
They had affliction enough, but they seemed to 
like it, and though sorrowful were always re- 
joicing. You see ‘they anticipated the good 
that was to come. They had respect unto the 
recompense of the reward. Now, children, never 
be afraid of poverty. Poverty won’t hurt you. 
It has saved many souls from ruin. Never try 
to be rich. The love of money is the root of 
evil. Don’t cheat your soul for the sake of 
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pampering the body. God helps those who 
help themselves. Serve him and you will come 
out all right. God forbid that any of us should 
get all our portion in this life and so have no 
part in the New Jerusalem! Let us pray.” 

As [ listened to that prayer I did not wonder 
at the old gentleman’s influence over the or- 
phans to whom he had given a home. I un- 
derstood at once the power by which he so 
easily controlled them. It was the holy power 
of love. He seemed to have taken those friend- 
less ones quite into his heart, and to be carry- 
ing them in the arms of his love and faith quite 
to the feet of the Savior. The boy John I had 
taken as a rather rough specimen of Young 
America, but the prayer softened him. I could 
hear him weeping as he kneeled near me. He 
has since grown up into a good Christian man, 
and this in spite of the antecedents that so 
many good people hesitate over when wishing 
to adopt a poor orphan child. John’s father 
and mother were coarse, low persons, and they 
were both drunkards. 

I felt a great desire to spend Christmas with 
my new friends; but not even to gratify my 
curiosity by seeing all of this strangely-mixed 
family collected together, could I give up the 
idea of spending the holiday in my own home, 
with my own parents, my own dear sisters and 
brothers. 

I am not trying to tell you a continuous 
story in regard to my boarding-places. I am 
only introducing you to those who differed from 
common people, and so gave me new ideas of 
human nature. I think there are very few 
phases of human nature which are not observed 
by a teacher who “ boards round the district.” 
Only the itinerant preacher and his family have 
equal facilities for pursuing that study. 

There is no study that so soon corrects our 
disposition to judge our fellows harshly. We 
find out in a little time that we are all of a 
piece. Our sweet tempers have never been 
soured by the circumstances that turned our 
neighbor’s milk of human kindness into acid. 
Our careless friend’s sunny cheerfulness has 
never been clouded by the sorrowe that shad- 
ow our lives. That coarse, vulgar woman did 
not spend her youth under our mother’s sweet, 
refining influence. That slatternly dress which 
so offends our nice taste covers a kind heart, 
which will not tire of kind acts and deeds of 
self-sacrifice so soon as our own. ‘Our good 
sense will prevent our exhibiting the domineer- 
ing spirit which our neighbor does not try to 
curb in himself, and he is quite above the gen- 
teel hypocrisies which are a second nature to 
us. The personal defects that our mirror re- 





veals do not strike us so repulsively as the plain 
features of an acquaintance who is really better 
looking than ourselves. We can not compre- 
hend the want of taste which dresses our dark 
neighbor in blue; she is equally astonished at 
the incongruity of the pink ribbons which will 
not match our tow-colored hair. And so we 
go on blaming and wondering at each other, 
and we all are as near alike as twin peas in a 
pod. 

Did you ever know a person who, not satis- 
fied with looking at the dark side of every thing 
capable of taking on shadow, would exert every 
possible power in wrapping clouds of imaginary 
darkness around objects that were indisputably 
bright all over? 

To such a woman did I go home one cloud- 
less evening in June after a long, wearisome 
day in school. I had been looking forward to 
a week’s residence in her house with real pleas- 
ure. Four years of “boarding round” had ac- 
customed me to the idea of frequent change, 
and made it easy for me to fill my place among 
strangers. 

The transition from a comfortable, well-fur- 
nished house, to the bare walls and scanty ap- 
pointments of poorer abodes had been accom- 
plished so many times that I accepted the va- 
rious accommodations that fell to my lot as a 
matter of course; often finding in the humble 
cottage a cheery welcome and manifestations of 
respectful regard that were quite lacking in 
more elegant dwellings. Yet I had, as now, a 
liking for the refinements of life. It was a 
pleasure to have a room and a toilet service 
exclusively to myself, and to be sure of snowy 
napkins and bright knives at the tea-table. 

In all the district there was no house to com- 
pare with the dwelling of Mrs. Russell. I sup- 
pose her husband owned it, but no one ever 
spoke of it as his. It stood on a hill that com- 
manded a wide view of the country near, and 
gave occasional glimpses of the distant sea and 
the various vessels going in and out of the har- 
bor. There was a green lawn in front, shaded 
by trees that had been growing there when the 
country was first settled. On either side were 
flowering shrubs, and the trellises near the 
house were covered with a fragrant growth of 
June roses. The house itself was a large cot- 
tage of two stories, with a French roof and 
windows, and with light piazzas on three sides 
of it. It was painted a light stone-color, and 
it looked very cool and attractive seen from the 
dusty street. 

There were pretty birds singing in cages that 
hung in the piazza, and I remember that as 1 
walked slowly up the path to the front door, it 
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seemed almost like entering Paradise. I was so 
weary, and the whole place invited me to rest. 

I rang the bell and a little girl, my only pupil 
from the house, came to let me in. She showed 
me into a back parlor where her mother was 
sitting. 

“This is Miss Ashley, mamma.” 

“Shut the door, Helen, and keep out the 
flies. How do you do, Miss Ashley? I am 
happy to meet you. Helen, your chair is too 
near the wall. The paper will be ruined if you 
are not more careful. I will show you to your 
room, Miss Ashley. We will go up the back- 
stairs, I keep the front way darl. on account 
of insects.” 

And this was my welcome to Paradise. I 
was shown into a pleasant chamber at the back 
of the house. I saw at a glance that it was 
not exactly a guest-chamber, for there were ar- 
ticles of clothing on some of the chairs, and 
hair-pins, combs, and brushes were scattered 
over the table. 

“This is Helen’s room, Miss Ashley. I sup- 
pose you will not mind sharing it with her just 
for a week.” 

I did not reply to this, for I do like a room 
to myself, and had looked forward so happily 
to having one here; but I went to the window 
and threw open the blind to look out. 

“Tt is a fine view,” I said. 

“Yes, I suppose so. But do you know that 
you will let in flies and bugs without number 
if you keep that blind open? We have just 
got through the Spring house-cleaning, and I 
am trying now to keep clean.” 

I shut the blind and sat down in silence. 
Mrs. Russell saw that I was not pleased. I 
suppose that she really meani to make me com- 
fortable, but she wanted that I should be com- 
fortable in‘ her own way. 

“Your trunk came this afternoon, Miss Ash- 
ley. Can I help you to unpack what you will 
need?” 

“No, I thank you. I have brought my books 
and drawing materials—I heard there were 
such charming views from your windows, but I 
shall not need them. I have some sewing to 
finish for little Jenny Reed so as to fit her to 
attend school, but the poor child must wait. I 
can not see to sew here, and the evenings are 
too chilly to sew out of doors,” 

“Well, I think it will be quite as well for 
your health to rest out of school hours,” said 
Mrs. Russell. “I will go down now and see 
about the tea. I have got a new girl and she 
needs looking after every minute. Helen will 
call for you when tea is ready.” 

When I was left alone I felt a great inclina- 





tion to sit down and cry. I felt very much as 
children do when they get angry and bump 
their own heads rather than not to hurt any 
thing. Then I felt vexed with myself for being 
angry at such a trifle. 

But was it a trifle? All day long I bad been 
shut up in the hot school-room with my whole 
being intent on lessons—lessons. I needed the 
refreshment of just such a scene as God had 
opened out in rich beauty before my darkened 
window, and the foolish whim of a meddling 
woman prevented my enjoying it. I was too 
tired to walk out, and yet I had no disposition 
to lie down and rest. 

The sweet scent of flowers and the songs of 
the birds came through the closed blind to- 
gether, but they had no power now to suggest 
pleasant pictures. I knew that outside the 
hues of the sunset were deepening over the 
green hills and being reflected in the waters of 
the distant bay. 

In a little time Helen came to call me to tea. 
She was a shy little thing. I had often in 
school wondered over a sort of scared look that 
she often exhibited. I began to understand it 
now. It was the natural result of being found 
fault with. She came timidly into the room as 
if she had no right to enter. 

“Come in, my dear,” I said encourag.ngly, 
for I looked upon the child as a kind of fellow- 
prisoner. “This is your own room, is n’t it?’ 

“Yes; I sleep here. I wish you might have 
had one of the rooms in front. You might if 
you had come before they were cleaned. Mam- 
ma never uses them afterward till it is nearly 
time to go over them again. This last year 
they were not used at all. They are beautiful 
rooms.” 

“TI do not doubt it. 
mamma have them for?” 

“I don’t know.” The child looked puzzled. 
She again reminded me that tea was ready. At 
the table I was introduced to Mr. Russell. He 
looked exactly as I supposed Mrs. Russell’s 
husband would look. I could have drawn his 
likeness without seeing him—a little pale- 
looking man, as meek as Moses, with not the 
least idea that his soul was his own, with the 
same timid, scared expression that characterized 
little Helen. 

The tea-table was in faultless order; the snowy 
biscuit, golden butter, and luscious strawberries 
all perfect in their way; but Mrs, Russell con- 
tinually found something to fret about. 

“You will have to excuse the tea for once, 
Miss Ashley. I expect Patsey turned the wa- 
ter to it before it boiled.” 

“T think it is very nice,” I answered. 


But what does your 
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“Do you? Well, I do not. Mr. Russell, are 
you sure that this new chest of tea is Oolong? 
It needs boiling half an hour and then it is 
tasteless. There is so much cheating that it is 
nearly impossible to get real tea. As to flour, 
I never expect to see any decent bread again; 
I have quite given that up,” said Mrs. Russell 
with a sigh of resignation. 

“T will not complain,” said her husband, 
“while I can have such bread as this.” 

“Complain! of course you won’t, I never 
complain myself. It is bad enough to suffer 
all we have to in this world without making 
matters worse with complaining. Besides, fret- 
ting over a thing only makes it worse. Now I 
might fret all day long—Helen, for mercy’s 
sake don’t hitch your shoulders out of your 
dress in that way! Do you want to twist 
yourself entirely out of your frock? You never 
have any thing on that looks fit to be seen. 
Mr. Russell, your sleeve will be in that cream 
if you are not careful. O dear!” sighed Mrs. 
Russell, sitting back from the table and fanning 
herself, “I feel just as if there was going to be 
a thunder tempest.” 

“The air is very clear out of doors, my dear,” 
said her husband. “I don’t think you need 
fear a shower to-night. I very often have the 
feeling that you speak of in here, but it goes 
off as soon as | get out where it is light.” 

“Did you ever?” exclaimed Mrs. Russell, her 
voice changing from its resigned whine in a 
moment. “Well, I am not going to have the 
hot glare of the sun in here, fading the furni- 
ture and the carpets, not if it thunders and 
lightens right in the room.” 

“T suppose not. Come, Helen, bave you 
finished your supper?” 

“What do you want of Helen?” 

“She is going down to the meadow with me 
to see the hay packed into the carts.” 

“Ts she? Not if I know. A pretty sight 
she would be after it. I do n’t want any 
squaws in my family. Helen, you great baby, 


if you are going to cry just go to your own | 
of home piety, and I understood very well the 


room. And remember,’ she called after the 


sobbing child, “not to open the blinds, or set | 
your chair against the wall, or sit with your | 


back humped out of your dress like—like a 
dromedary.” 

The child vanished, and so did Mr. Russell. 
I did not know which of the two to pity the 
most. Submission in a child looks natural, but 
not even for peace’s sake should a man be- 
come a nobody in his own house. “ Follow 
peace with all men,” is a Scriptural injunction 
which it is quite impossible to apply to all 
women. 








After they were gone Mrs. Russell began to 
complain again. “It is lucky for my husband 
and Helen that I am able to look after them. 
I never saw folks with so little power to see 
the bearings of things. They never seem to 
think of results at all. But it makes a trying 
life for me. No one knows what I get along 
with. If I had n’t made up my mind years 
ago to endure in silence, I should speak out 
pretty freely sometimes. I think speaking is a 
relief when one is in trouble. Don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I answered, wondering whether Mrs. 
Russell had any experience of real trouble. I 
knew that her parents were both living, in good 
health and prosperous circumstances; that a 
large circle of her brothers and sisters were 
pleasantly settled in life. I saw for myself 
that she had health, a most lovely residence, 
the command of wealth,-a shy, lovable, little 
daughter, and a husband who would be a man 
if she would let him. And there she sat, 
handsomely, even elegantly dressed, half reclin- 
ing in a velvet easy-chair, the most miserable 
woman that I had ever seen in my life. And 
I look back upon the week spent in her house 
as the most wretched week of my existence. 

No matter how exquisitely June had painted 
the views out of doors, or how pleasantly my 
heart throbbed in unison with the happy life 
of nature, as soon as | entered the house I felt 
the thunder-cloud settle upon it all, I used to 
puzzle myself with wondering what a woman 
like Mrs. Russell was made for, but it was like 
trying to account for the origin of evil. At 
night, in my own room, when little Helen was 
asleep, I used to build castles in the air for 
poor Mr. Russell. I am sorry to own that the 
successful rearing of any one of them involved 
the sudden death of his wife and the opening 
of the window-blinds. 

After I had been several days in the family, 
I learned with surprise that Mrs. Russell was 
a member of the Church. I had not then dared 
to hope that I was myself a true Christian, but 
I had been brought up in a sweet atmosphere 


spirit, and the duties also, that an experience 
of religion brings with it. 

“T have been a member of the Church,” 
said Mrs, Russell, “about fifteen years. Mr. 
Russell and I joined together the Summer be- 
fore our marriage. If I were not principled 
against fault-finding, I should like to give you 
a history of the Church since I have been con- 
nected with it. I often think my home trials 
exceed those of any other person, but they are 
light compared with what 1 bear without a 
murmur for the sake of the Church. In the 
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first place, we have never had a preacher 
whose sermons have fed me. We have good 
men—yes,” said Mrs. Russell, after pausing to 
consider, “yes, I may say that they are at 
least well-meaning, but there is no depth, no 
richness of thought, nothing for the mind to 
dwell upon afterward in any of their sermons, 
Our present pastor is the poorest preacher we 
have ever had.” 

“Indeed! I thougit he was universally 
liked.” 

“Yes; that is another of my troubles, I 
can not make other people see things in the 
proper light. I have talked to our Church in- 
dividually, and they are not moved by any ar- 
gument. Twice I have succeeded in getting a 
change of preachers, but some of our people are 
very obstinate, and they are determined not to 
change again. This is not a thinking commu- 
nity. There is scarcely any society here for a 
really-intelligent person. Can you believe, Miss 
Ashley, that 1 do not find one congenial spirit 
in all this region?” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I can easily believe 
that.” I did not mean a compliment, but she 
took it as such, and went on, much gratified: 

“There is no solitude like that of the mind 
which can not make itself understood.” 

Here a loud crash in the kitchen broke in 
upon the conversation, which was bordering 
upon the sentimental. 

“O, that good-for-nothing Patsey!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Russell, springing up and running into 
the kitchen. She left the door open, and so 
gave me the benefit of poor Patsey’s discipline. 

“ What’s broke now, miss?” 

“ Nothing, ma’am.” 

“ None of your lies to me; I am not deaf. I 
heard something fall. What was it?” 

“The brush and dust-pan, ma’am.” 

“ And how happened that?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am.” 

I could detect a shade of defiance in the 
girl’s tone which seemed to me perfectly natural. 

“You are the most careless girl I ever saw,” 
Mrs. Russell went on, working herself into a 
passion over the trifling and perfectly-harmless 
accident. “I suppose the dishes will come 
crashing down next, and you will take it as 
easy as you do this. As for my cut-glass and 
china that I had when I was married, I have 
been expecting you would smash that up ever 
since you came. I only hope you will leave 
us enough for necessary use till we can buy 
’ mew. Do you think that is likely?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I do,” replied Patsey, who had 
Lorne a steady fire of undeserved reproach for 
a week. “I expect my brother to come for me 





in about half an hour. My trunk is all packed, 
and if you will pay me for my work | ’ll engage 
to leave your dishes all safe.” 

“Why, Patsey!” Mrs. Russell’s tone was 
modified to a gentler key at once. “ You 
have n’t been here a week. You don’t know 
whether you will like or not.” 

“Don’t 1? Then I shall never find out.” 

I felt like an eaves-dropper in the dining- 
room, so I went up stairs, and from the window 
watched with real pleasure while Patsey drove 
away with her brother. 

In this little sketch of my experience in 
“ boarding round,” I have not tried so much to 
give a narrative of personal adventure as to 
delineate character. In doing this I only in- 
troduce old acquaintances to my readers. They 
will be able to name each person anew from 
their own list, and they will be lucky indeed 
if no one suspects them of having sat for their 
picture. 

—__—-_-—_——_ 


NOVEMBER WIND. 





BY HARRIET M. BEAN. 





Anp dost thou moan, November Wind, 
O’er sunny seasons left behind? 
And dost thou sing in sighing strain 
Of days that never come again? 
Come, tell to me, November Wind, 

Some otber tale than this you tell, 
Nor sweep so ruthlessly about 

The treasures we have loved so well, 
And let me gather of the leaves 

That you have heaped profusely here; 
Instinctively the spirit grieves 

O’er all that’s dying with the year. 


Ah! here, within a garden nook, 
Upon a dying bud I look— 
O, wailing wind, canst tell me why 
The promised flower in bud must die? 
Nay, tell me then of flowers that rise 
From out the ashes of the past; 
Tell me of evergreens that live 
Regardless of the chilling blast— 
Tell me of all the good and true 
That perish not as dies the year— 
O, tell me of enduring things 
That evermore shall bless me here! 


Long have you sung, November Wind, 

Of sunny seasons left behind; 

Then sing another song to me, 

Of sunny seasons yet to be, 

Or let thy melody awake 
Some sacred mem’ry that, apart 

From every thing the present holds, 
Has slumbered long within the heart. 

O wailing Wind! O wailing Wind, 
Say not to me that nevermore 

Shall there be seasons gay as were 
The sunny seasons gone before! 
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JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. 
PART VI. 





BY EHILDEGARDE. 





THE ARTIST MONKS. 


EAR the secretary hang two engravings 

which are said to have caught the spirit 
of the master they copy. One, from Fra Bar- 
tolomeo, represents the two disciples at Em- 
maus with their risen Lord. The softness and 
harmony of his coloring is lost in an engraving, 
and this picture does not allow the introduction 
of the architectural effects with which he en- 
riched his paintings, but the reverent wonder 
in the faces of the disciples, and the tender be- 
nignity in that of the Savior, are admirable. 
It is interesting to look at the work of a man 
whose religious scruples triumphed over his 
love of art, and led him, under the influence of 
Savonarola, to make a funeral pyre, not unlike 
that ancient one at Ephesus, of all his sketches 
and paintings which represented nude figures— 
who, after the martyrdom of his friend, dedica- 
ted himself to a religious life, and became 
known as “Il Frate” throughout Italy—who 
welcomed the young Raphael into his cell, and, 
while he received from him lessons in perspect- 
ive, instructed the great painter in the art of 
color. 

The companion piece is the Coronation of the 
Virgin, by Fra Angelico, who always painted 
the figures of the Madonna and the Christ on 
his knees. The subject of this picture we 
Protestants can not admire, though we must 
acknowledge its beauty. The face of the Ma- 
donna is lovely, and the bowed head and hands 
crossed meekly on the bosom are very graceful. 
An expression of sweetness and divine dignity 
characterizes the face of the Christ. We miss 
the symbolism of color which throws such daz- 
zling radiance over the pictures of this sacred 
painter, “the seraphic love burning in his 
bright, ethereal reds, and the wisdom of the 
cherubim in pure celestial blues,” harmonies 
which have been compared to “a burst of 
wind-music, distinct yet soft.” 

Fra Angelico da Fiesole—the utterance of the 
name leaves a sweetness in the mouth, and 
never was a man known by more suggest- 
ive appellations. Guido, his baptismal name, 
pointed to his artist nature—the religious name 
of John, which he assumed as that of the dis- 
ciple who loved his Lord, indicated his position 
as “the St. John of art”—Angelico was the 
name lovingly given by his countrymen in to- 
ken of his angelic temper and pure and blame- 
less life—and in the title, Beato, the Church 





set its broad seal on his sanctity. Fiesole— 
that bit of Eden between the Appenines and 
the sea, with its lovely valley and its delicious 
atmosphere, was a fit birthplace for one whose 
long life in its unruffled beauty mirrored the 
heaven to which he aspired. His art, con- 
secrated by prayer, was his religion. He at- 
tuned his spirit for the solemn harmonies of 
every picture by acts of special devotion, and 
so every picture became a sacred song, a choral 
hymn, awakening through the centuries in the 
minds of the beholders the hallowed thoughts 
which it embodied. He lovingly painted the 
successive scenes in the life of Christ, in the 
spirit that Vasari declares requisite, that “he 
who makes the things of Christ should be al- 
ways with Christ.” And the Crucifixion, so 
profound was his sympathy, he never painted 
but with tears. He loved to meditate on the 
glories of the better world, and his picture 
representing the glorified saints, the angels in 
their serene and eternal youth, the golden gates 
of the heavenly city, the harpers harping on 
their harps, breathes the air of Paradise, and 
awakens indescribable emotions. 

These pictures were brought to me from 
Florence by dear friends, one of whom soon 
after ended his brief earthly life. His charac- 
ter has been well described by one who most 
thoroughly studied it as “a union of opposites, 
judgment with fervid imagination, prudence 
with all compatible generosity and quick im- 
pulses, manliness with most delicate tastes 
and fondness for tender and beautiful things, 
basiness thoroughness and capacity with all 
deference due to others, a most delicate sense 
of propriety, a true humility and modesty 
with entire boldness and courage of speech 
when needed.” Tall and slender, with an in- 
tellectual forehead, from which was thrown 
back his long hair, somewhat in student or in 
artist fashion, deep, sad, blue eyes, full of ex- 
pression, Mr. R.’s face had in it both “a his- 
tory and a prophecy.” From his home amid 
the spurs of the Alleghanies, he had been sent 
to a seminary in Western New York; and 
there, at a time of great religious revival, he, 
with a number of young men, began the Chris- 
tian life. The genuineness of his faith was 
tested on his return home, when he hesitated 
not to make himself known as a follower of 
Christ. At a prayer meeting in a school-house 
in the neighborhood, he took part in the exer- 
cises, and with affectionate earnestness, and in 
all the glow of his new-born joy, he exhorted 
the young people, whom he had long familiarly 
known, to turn from the pursuit of the perish- 
able to the higher happiness to be found in a 
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sincere devotion to God’s service. Having 
graduated with honor at Yale College, where he 
was said to be the best speaker of his class, he 
pursued his theological studies in New York, 
and soon became an effective and earnest 
preacher. 

The first service that he conducted was held 
at the chapel in our neighborhood, and many 
remember his eloquent words, and the beauti- 
ful illustrations that gave point to his fervid 
address. The last exhortation I heard from 
him I shall never forget. Weak as he was, he 
sprang to his feet, as if he could not be silent 
if possibly some words of his might influence 
the destiny of an immortal soul, and he spoke 
in a stream of thrilling emotion, referring to the 
beginning of his own religious life, and looking 
onward to the coming eternity, as if its portals 
were already opened. A deep solemnity came 
over me with the conviction that I should 
never hear his voice in public again. He 
seemed too young and brilliant to close his 
earthly career. He had married one every way 
suited to him, and after a few years of pastoral 
labor had visited Europe with his wife, with 
the hope that travel would restore health, as 
well as give a fuller intellectual culture. Fa- 
miliar with the language and the literature of 
four or five languages, ‘he was well prepared to 
profit by a residence abroad. Much of his time 
was spent in Germany, where he enjoyed the 
friendship of Tholuck and Jacoby, and he re- 
turned home with his mind enriched by study 
and travel, but with a frame unequal to the 
exhausting demands of the pulpit. It was hard 
to believe that, after the striking of those full, 
rich chords, bis life was not destined to expand 
into a complete harmony—that the instrument, 
tuned and ready for use, was to be laid aside. 
He hoped’ against hope for years of active 


} 


work. He used his pen when his voice could | 


no longer express his thoughts and feelings. 
His prayers breathed a spirit of quiet submis- 
sion to a will with which his own was not in 
conflict; and thus, using every means to pro- 
long a life he longed to devote in his Master’s 
service, but ready cheerfully to give up that 
life if the Master so willed, he spent his last 
Winter. In the Summer he sought the invig- 
orating air of his own native hills, but in vain. 
One of his last drives is thus described: 

“As we rode out, the sun shone brilliantly, 
the air was clear and bracing, and the country 
lay like a jewel in the light. 
and sadly upon it. Every thing seemed strong 
and joyful but himself. Perhaps also he was 
tempted with momentary and illusive regret at 
leaving such a beautiful world. He bowed his 


He looked slowly | 


| of a conqueror. 








head, and suppressed ejaculations to Jesus, the 
only Savior, showed the earnestness of his 
prayer. It was another renunciation of the 
glory of the world, and a step toward the com- 
plete victory.” 

“After April,” we quote from the same pen, 
“he was unable to pray aloud, except to ask a 
blessing upon his meals. There was a singular 
power in the few simple words he uttered upon 
these occasions; they were broken often by his 
faint and panting breath. Much of their effect 
was doubtless due to his pale, wan face, and 
the tremulous pathos of his voice, but they 
were the solemn words of one standing before 
God, expecting the vail to be soon rent, and 
then to see him face to face.” ‘“O Lord,” such 
was the language of one of these petitions, “ we 
praise thee, who makest the ends of the earth 
to work for us, and whose busy hands are ever 
ministering to our comfort. I would that we 
loved thee more, and that every action and 
word of ours might glorify thee as we hope to 
do in thy better kingdom, through Christ Jesus, 
our Lord,” 

“Perhaps,” he said, on one of his last days, 
“T am to lie here till death. If it be so, make 
the room light and pleasant, bring in fruit and 
flowers. Let us look at it truly. Let us speak 
of it familiarly, and have no horror attached 
to it.” 

“ When we brought him his last opiate, he 
begged us to wait. ‘Let us talk a little,’ he 
said. When we again urged him he said, ‘ No, 
I know, I know better. He knew that he 
could not swallow. These were the last words. 
The breathing became less frequent; all was 


"quiet and peace when the last sigh of his mor- 


tal life was spent. The last words passed in a 
few moments to a wonderful significance. What 
did he ‘know’ then! And how much ‘better’ 
than we! After the struggle was over there 
came a look of solemn calm and peace, The 
vail of anguish, once lifted, revealed the face 
For these last days had been 
spent in a fierce, but silent, conflict with the 
king of terrors. And though we could not see 
the triumph beyond the defeat, yet the solemn 
seal of victory was left on the smooth brow.” 


PRESSED FLOWERS. 


The space between the corner and the door 
is filled up with book shelves, the top of which 
is covered with velvet, and piled up with large, 
handsome books. The gallery of modern sculp- 


ture, with its exquisite specimens of graceful 
| statues, Bartlett's illustrated volumes of Syria 


and the Holy Land, Scotland, and Switzerland, 
and some very nice views of Paris, from the 
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daguerreotype, are among these. One book has 
engravings of the places I saw when abroad, 
with flowers, gathered near the spot, pressed 
on the opposite page. The moss, from the wood 
near Berne, looks almost as green as when I 
gathered it that Summer day in sight of the 
grand mountain pinnacles in their magnificent 
sweep; the poor little flowers from La Flegue 
and the Montanvere look dry and withered, and 
not very suggestive of the glorious vision of 
those icy palaces; the wonderful panorama of 
Mont Blanc enthroned in sublime grandeur; but 
other wild flowers from Alpine valleys, from 
Vevay, and Lausanne, retain their form and 
color, a8 do the rose-buds given to me by the 
gardener at St. Cloud, and the icy leaves from 
Le Petit Trianon. 

My collection of pressed flowers has been en- 
riched by friends who spent more time in En- 
gland, and so have given me a branch of a 
yew-tree from Stoke, and a sprig of clover from 
Gray’s grave, an ivy leaf from Addison’s Walk, 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and some leaves from 
Lincoln College, from Abbotsford, Netley Abbey, 
Rydal Mount, Derwent Water, and Dryburgh 
Abbey. 

The choicest of these is a pretty little spray 
of maiden’s hair from the Fountain of Egeria, 
which came to me from a dear cousin whose 
keen appreciation of the beautiful in nature 
and art, and highly-cultivated mind, enabled 
her richly to enjoy the advantages of a foreign 
tour, and to impart a portion of her pleasure 
to her friends at home. Her high social posi- 
tion gave her access to the society of some of 
the great scholars and thinkers of Germany, 
and her account of her interview with them, 
and her description of their homes, was very 
interesting. 

I scarcely know, however, which I value 
most—the feathery maiden’s hair from the 
Fountain of Egeria, with its romantic and 
classic associations, or the ivy-leaf from the 
Alhambra, sent me by a young clerical friend, 
whose graphic letters gave distinctness to many 
distant scenes. He will pardon me, | am sure, 
if I quote some of the words that came with 
the ivy-leaf over the water. 

“ At last we are in that spot of all Spain of 
which one thinks, when he thinks of the coun- 
try. The glory, the eye, the gem of Spain is 
Grenada. Much as I had expected, I was un- 
prepared for what I find here, both as to the 
beauty with which nature has endowed it, and 
the peculiar wealth of its art. The city, partly 
on the plain, and partly on the lower slopes of 
jutting spurs of the Sierra Nevada, lies at the 
south-eastern end of the vast and magnificent 





plain of the Vegas, which, blessed with fertility 
of soil and softness of climate, is like one rich 
garden, through which the Genil winds its line 
of silver. Beyond this plain, on all sides, rise 
hills of all forms, faint and blue with distance; 
and back of the town and its palace, the many 
peaks white now with their glittering mantles 
which justify the little Sierra Nevada. 

“Near at hand, the scenery only has addi- 
tional interest. The ravines, the rushing tor- 
rent of the Darro, the gardens and groves, 
with the old red towers rising above all in their 
velvet beauty of peerless situation, and glowing 
in the atmosphere of history, of poetry, and 
what is better than poetry, Washington Irving’s 
immortal prose. 

“I hardly expected to find so large a city 
here—of 120,000 inhabitants, I believe—with 
all the peculiarities of towns of the middle ages, 
and some Spanish ones superadded. There is 
little that is Moorish in the town; that is, in 
its general appearance. Here and there an old 
gate has the horseshoe arch, and a bit of an 
old bazar is rich with marble columns and 
delicate arabesques; but generally the city is 
the Grenada of Ferdinand and Isabella, rather 
than that of Boabdil. The curious old street 
of the Zacatin remains, The Darro rushes on 
beneath and between tall houses, with leaps of 
high but short bridges crossing it here and 
there, and towering up from its steep side, up 
above the tall houses, above the tall poplars 
that rise behind them, covering the steep ascent; 
and overlooking all below is the Alhambra, 
where, in spite of convents and churches, and 
the huge remains of what would have been 
every-where else the elegant palace of Charles 
V, the delicate spirit of the Moorish genius still 
holds unbroken sway. 

“T can not take you over the threshold. You 
may toil up the long avenues, winding in and 
out among the tall trees of the garden which 
might as well be called the forest—you can look 
up at the lofty arch of the Gate of Justice— 
with the old legendary open hand above it, 
and higher up the key which is yet ungrasped, 
although you know the Moors said that when 
that hand should grasp that key, the Christians 
should take this palace of their pride and love; 
but further, neither pictures nor letters can 
carry you. You must go in—in bodily presence 
or not at all. 

“T never understood what power and beauty 
lay in lines, and angles, and curves, and seg- 
ments of spheres, till I came here; but of these 
things the Alhambra has been built and orna- 
mented. In its old splendor all was glowing in 
colors and gold, of which the traces remain yet, 
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more or less clearly. This you must imagine 
now. But the beauty that you see, and that 
alone suffices to entrance you, is made up of 
what I have said. The quick Asiatic faney has 
taken these simple materials and erected from 
them a universe of beauty, of infinite variety, 
of faultless grace, and of infinitesimal minute- 
ness,” 

But I must not look too long at my leaf- 
pictures, attractive as they are, so I close the 
book that contains all these floral suggestions, 
and take up another large volume rich in Tur- 
key morocco and gilding, elegant without and 
within, a rare and very costly work got up for 
princes and barons. It represents the costumes 
of two grand fancy balls, given at the’court of 
the King of Bavaria, and the names of the 
nobility who appeared on that splendid fete in 
the varied costumes of the nations of the earth. 
The coloring is superb, and the dresses very 
splendid. This book was a parting present 
from a friend and schoolmate, as she went to 
Charleston to seek in the balmy airs of a south- 
ern clime the health that grief had undermined. 
Rosy and bright, she was the very picture of 
health when I used to visit her in her beautiful 
country home, and walk with her through the 
woods she loved so well. Surrounded by fair 
sisters, in the enjoyment of every luxury, life 
opened brightly before her, too soon to be dark- 
ened with sorrow. Death came and took mother, 
sister, and father, in three years; and shutting 
herself up in her room, she refused to be com- 
forted. The bloom on her cheeks faded, and 
the only hope seemed to be in entire change of 
scene. 

“It seemed,” she wrote to me, “ like your 
voice wafted over the waters, as a young lady 
in the cabin sang, 


‘Come ye disconsolate, where’er you languish, 
Come to the shrine of God, fervently kneel.’” 


A few letters came redolent of the perfumes 
of Southern climes, and of affectionate breath- 
ings, and then she said, “If I do not write 
again you will know the reason.” It was her 
last. On her way home she died at sea. 

One more book deserves honorable mention— 
though the name may excite a smile, but my 
album, I flatter myself, is a rare one. My good 
friend, Mr. , of whom I have so often 
spoken, first bestowed on its expectant leaves 
some of his exquisite poems, in his clear, beau- 
tiful handwriting, and such a beginning could 
not well be followed with inanities and common- 
places. And so “ pearls of orient beauty” are 
scattered here—original poetry with the true 
ring in it—finished and elegant prose—pretty 








water-color paintings, and soft pencil sketches— 
placed on these pages by the hand of friend- 
ship, and grouping beloved friends, many of 
whom have passed into the silent land. 

One of these friends speaks of “a pleasant 
fancy which gives to albums an Oriental origin. 
It was the custom for a friend, on leaving a 
house where he had been kindly entertained, to 
plant a flower in the garden around it, so that 
it might be a memorial of him, and as it sprung 
up to life and beauty suggest pleasant thoughts 
of the giver though far away. But because 
Winter and death come to these fair flowers, 
we have altered somewhat the custom, and, 
instead of the flowers of nature, we treasure 
up the flowers of fancy and sentiment, and call 
our garden an album; and to them there can 
come no fading and no blight. In this fancy 
spiritual garden of yours, 1, too, would leave 
some memorial offering.” 

And so he planted some rare exotics from 
Richter. On a tablet, around which are grouped 
blue violets from the woods, and pansies with 
their fine beautiful leaves of written 

“ Les Fleurs si passagéreo 
Ne durent qu 'un moment 
Mais |’ Amitie sincére 
Dure eternellement.” 

And so the little forget-me-not, the clover, 
the token flowers of varied hue and form, grow- 
ing in my “spiritual garden,’ do not wither 
and fade, but gain, with added years, a more 
tender beauty, a more subtile fragrance. 

I find on one page a playful description of 
the valley in which I live by one whose native 
powers and cultivated mind gave fair promise 
for a useful life, but who had scarcely reached 
the estate of 


“ Performing manhood,” 


when he left the visible for the invisible world. 
How well I remember a college prayer meeting, 
when hearts were moved as by the power of an 
endless life, and there was the deep solemnity, 
the unutterable awe of the Divine presence. 
Eloquent, earnest words had been spoken, go- 
ing down into the deep of every heart, and life, 
real, earnest, was throbbing all around, when 
this slender young man arose, and with a clear, 
calm voice said that he had determined not to 
be swayed by the tides of emotion that were 
sweeping through all hearts, but that the even- 
ing before, in the stillness of his own room, he 
had kneeled down and deliberately resolved to 
be a Christian, to become a faithful soldier and 
servant of Christ, and that he now rose to in- 
form his fellow-students of the new position he 
had assumed. The effect was electrical. His 
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‘sincerity was undoubted, and the new tone of 
earnestness that had taken the place of the 
playful indifference, the caustic wit that had 
characterized his conversation was listened to 
with deep feelings of thankfulness. Thankful- 
ness deepened when we heard of his early death 
in the sunny South. 

On the opposite page I find a prayer recorded 
by an eminent minister: “May it be a valley 
of peace surrounded by a mountain of rocks! 
Such a spot is eminently favorable to the culti- 
vation of those graces which will constitute the 
court-dress and the jewelry of heaven. May 
that Holy Spirit who has breathed such tran- 
quil beauty over this lovely spot be a welcome 
guest in every ‘heart; training each spirit of 
this valley for the brighter and purer regions 
to which the redeemed are hastening!” The in- 
spired prayer from the third chapter of Ephe- 
sians is written in French by a Swiss lady, who 
came with this minister to breakfast with us. 
How we all enjoyed the animated conversation 
and the early morning walk in the deep shade 
of the woods! She said she would be so thank- 
ful for but one of these little nooks to pray and 
meditate on in her Canadian home, around which 
were only low bushes and young trees, offering 
no “sweet retreat or silent shade.” She told 
us of her widowhood, and her leaving Switzer- 
land as a missionary to Canada—of her loneli- 
ness when newly arrived—she sat at the win- 
dow of the hotel and watched the groups as 
they passed by—husband and wife, brother and 
sister, father and daughter, enjoying the delights 
of affection, protection, and companionship, 
while she was alone, a stranger in a strange 


land. But then she felt the protecting care of 





Him who sticketh closer than a brother, who is | 


merciful as a father, who comforteth even as a 
mother comforteth, and her peace was as a river, 
calm, full, and abundant. 

From the time that she had left her home 
and her country in obedience to what she be- 
lieved to be the Divine will, she had had no 
misgivings; but one evening all seemed dark to 
her. She thought of her unprotected situation, 
and if her foot had slipped and she had fallen 
in the canal she crossed on her way home, it 
would merely have been said that some un- 
known woman had been drowned, and then a 
wave of desolation swept over her soul. But 
the voice of her Heavenly Father spoke to her 
inmost heart, “My child, did I not show thee 
all this? Canst thou not trust me?” and her 
heart said, “Yes, Lord, I can trust thee,” and 
her faith triumphed over all doubt and discour- 
agements, 

But I must not linger among these memories. 





Records of many a life come to me as I turn 
over these pages, some darkened with sorrow, 
some rounded and complete with the maturity 
of Christian graces and the full circle of years, 
and others whose fragrance was exhaled like 
some short-lived flower in the dewy freshness 
of the morning; some whose homes are separa- 
ted from mine by the broad ocean, and others 
by the broader sea of circumstance—the chances 
and changes of human life—and I close the 
book with the prayer that I find on one of its 
pages, “that we may so persevere in humble, 
steady efforts to remain in the ‘blessed company 
of all faithful people,’ that we may finally at- 
tain to ‘the general assembly and Church of the 
first-born,’ where every thought, whether ut- 
tered or unexpressed, shall be high, beautiful, 
and of unmixed truth.” 


MY JOURNEY’S END. 


Resting my arm on a pretty little stand of 
papier-maché, on whose polished surface roses 
and violets are exquisitely grouved, my eyes 
rest on two oval engravings in gilt frames that 
hang over the book-shelves, and illustrate two 
passages of the wonderful hymn, in whose sa- 
cred words the Church has for centuries breathed 
forth its love, and faith, and hope. “The glo- 
rious company of the apostles praise Thee.” 
“To thee all angels cry aloud”—two groups of 
the multitudinous throng whose delight it is to 
unite in the grand anthem of praise that sounds 
through the universe. Here is the grand face 
of Peter and the lovely one of John. Here is 
James with his staff and scallop shell—the Pee- 
teus Jacobeeus, named in honor of the apostle, 
assumed as the pilgrim’s badge and incorpora- 
ted in the coats of arms of those whose ances- 


| tors were crusaders. These three, chosen by 


the Master to be witnesses of three of the most 
remarkable scenes of his earthly life, stand with 
clasped hands and uplifted eyes as if they would 
question the heavens which had received their 
Lord out of their sight. The angels lift up serene, 
calm, and untroubled faces as they join in the 
choral hymn of the universe. And while we 
too have our mission as messengers, we may do 
the will of God on earth as it is done in heaven, 
and join our feeble voices with the great jubi- 
lant throng. 

In such goodly company I end my journey. 
The moon, “sweet regent of the night,” full- 
orbed and beautiful, with her garniture of 
snowy clouds, now overlooks the woods crown- 
ing the hights that slope upward from our val- 
ley, and throws a stream of silver radiance in 
the open door. She invites to tranquil rest, 
The day for working and for traveling has come 
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to anend, “Every beginning is cheerful,” says 
Goethe; ‘the threshold is the place of expecta- 
tion;” but the end has an element of satisfac- 
tion which the beginning lacks. I feel its in- 
fluence as I draw near the termination of this 
journey. I can not hope to have imparted to 
the companions in this tour the vivid emotions 
awakened in my own mind by the simple fur- 
niture, the pictures, and the books, which, like 
divining-rods, have pointed me to living springs 
of thought and affection. But all true, earnest 
feeling is contagious, so there may have been 
thoughts and feelings answering to my own. 

This journey around my room has been to 
me, in some sense, a journey through my life, 
and such a retrospect must dispose the mind to 
serious, sober thought. Many of those who 
started with us, animated by high hopes and 
joyful expectations, have fallen by the way; 
some with life’s great purpose unachieved, oth- 
ers with the serenity of conquerors in the strife; 
some have had their brows wreathed with the 
fading laurel, others with the immortal crown. 
We have glimpses of a great procession which 
gradually, almost insensibly, has passed away 
from this busy, jostling world, and we wonder 
that we are still eager, active participants in 
the world’s work and play. 

A journey to the Adirondacks would have 
called forth an entirely different class of emotions. 
Nature renews her youth. The vital forces, 
continually active, repair the waste of years. 
The constant change and decay are hidden be- 
neath the protecting mantle of growth, so the 
earth never grows old, but every Spring clothes 
herself with as fresh and beautiful an array as 
when the morning ‘stars sang together at her 
birth. The old oaks put forth their new tender 
leaves, unconscious that generations of men 
have passed away from beneath the shadow of 
their spreading branches. The streams, loosed 
from their icy ‘fetters, leap along as merrily, and 
make as joyous music as if the youths and 
maidens, whose glad voices once mingled with 
their song, were not sleeping their last sleep in 
the hill-sides, The mountains in their stern 
grandeur and glorious hues are unmoved by 
the burial of nations. And as we commune 
with nature the calm steals into our own souls. 
We, too, renew our youth as if we had bathed 
in the fountain so eagerly sought, and we for- 
get that we, too, shall pass, as others have done, 
from the shadow of the perpetual hills. 

My journey is ended. It has taken me in 
sight of the smiling planes of childhood—the 
mountain-tops of youth, with their far out-look 
and their dreamy haze—the calm, bright home 
of womanhood, the valley of sorrow, and the 





hill-side on which rests so soft and mellow a 
light, that 


“ Care and trial seem at last, 
Through memory’s sunset air, 
Like z.vuntain ranges over-past, 
In purple distance fair.” 


—_——. 


SNOW-BOUND. 





BY KATE E. GARDNER. 





N the old traditional days of Amphion, it is 

said that all the trees began to dance to the 
music of his rhyming, and the lyre given him 
by the Muses had even poWer to move the 
stones, and build a wall to fortify his native 
city. Perchance the Muses bestow magical 
gifts upon the bards of poesy, for even to-day 
heart and soul are moved by the golden lyre 
of song as long ages ago the forests bent beneath 
its sway. 

There is certainly lying within the art of 
minstrelsy some hidden power which holds 
sway over the human heart, enchants and cap- 
tivates the soul, as, spell-bound, we listen and 
seem to catch even sweet tones of Paradise 
echoed by the inspired bard. Poetic genius 
comes from the heart and soul, and, whatever 
may have been the lives and history of some 
of our poets, there must have been some mo- 
ments when the pure and beautiful, the true 
and good, subdued all the grosser feelings of the 
mind, and the soul breathed forth the beautiful 
language of true spiritual life. Byron is a fit- 
ting illustration of this. Some of his sacred 
poems seem to spring from the very fountains 
of purity, and some of his grandest produc- 
tions bear the impress of a highly-sensitive and 
cultivated mind, while in other of his writings 
whatever of evil lurked in his soul is revealed 
in every thought. 

But it is of American poetry and an Amer- 
ican bard that we would write. Already Amer- 
ican civilization has claimed of the Eastern 
world—the birthplace of literature and the 
arts—some degree of acknowledgment that the 
American nation is justly entitled to its slowly- 
awarded praise; our works on science and ju- 
risprudence are admired and studied by older 
nations, and our literature is beginning to be 
translated into every language. American math- 
ematicians, astronomers, historians, and essay- 
ists, men of science and statesmen, rank well 
among the writers of the Old World. Vericour 
says: “ We are witnessing the decline of poetry; 
Goéthe, Schiller, Kérner, have no successors in 
Germany; England is more inactive, more pro- 
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saic, since the glorious days of Byron, Camp- 
bell, Coleridge, Shelley, Wordsworth, and 
Southey; and in France poetical prose has de- 
prived poetry of many noble inspirations.” 

The poetry of the nineteenth century is 
widely different from that of other ages; the 
strength and beauty which characterized the 
old English bards are not revealed so clearly; 
the depth of feeling, emotion, and passion of 
Byronic genius does not flash and gleam so 
vividly, and the ancient qvaint simplicity has, 
in many instances, disappeared before poetic 
soarings which mortal eyes can not reach, while 
“poetic license” has taken long and alarming 
strides. 

If elegance and perspicuity of style and pu- 
rity of diction are essentials of correct prose, 
how much more should they become the requi- 
sites for poetical writings! But as in other de- 
partments of literature, even in poesy, we 
Americans have some National pride. To-day 
we find in America a class of poets who have 
justly earned the popularity accorded to many 
of their writings, and we may well love to 
count among our writers the names of Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Nature’s poet, Whittier, the 
champion of freedom, T. Buchanan Read, Edgar 
Allan Poe, Pierpont, and many others endeared 
to us by verse and song—poets portraying the 
American people, and speaking to the great 
National heart. The sentiments so dear to 
the lovers of a free Government have found 
utterance in the verses of our best poets. But 
perhaps no poet of this age has more en- 
deared himself to the American people than 
Whittier, .“ our Quaker poet.” His sympathies 
have ever been with the oppressed, and he has 
boldly vindicated their cause, regardless even 
of a praise that might have been awarded him 
had he confined his writings to some other 
theme of song; or sought to gain eminence by 
directing his energies into a more classic train 
of thought, and preserving a stoic indifference 
toward the mighty transformations which our 
nationality was undergoing. Whittier is not 
the greatest of American poets, but he is em- 
phatically a true American. From his pen we 
have songs and day-dreams, pictures of real 
life, hymns of praise and rejoicing, and, among 
his latest writings, “Snow-Bound” claims our 
attention as a work which does not detract, but 
rather adds to the poet’s fame. As a quiet 
story of New England Winter life, it serves to 
while away many a weary hour by its descrip- 
tions of Winter sports. 

To one who is familiar with a New England 
Winter, the picture is natural indeed, and fancy 
can easily picture the little village lying among 





the hills, the silent coldness stealing over the 


earth before sunset, even as he tells us: 
“A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 
That checked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of life-blood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 

The wind blew east; we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his Wint’ry shore, 
And felt the strong pulse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm our inland air.” 


The description is faultless, and all the vari- 
ous surroundings and labors of the farm-house 
are portrayed with a minuteness which well 
proves his familiarity with the scene of the 
story; and even the volume is dedicated “To 
the memory of the Household it describes.” 
While the storm beats on, we read, in the low 
chanting rhythm of his voice, how 

“ Unwarned by any sunset light 
The gray day darkened into night, 
A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance’ of the blinding storm.” 

There is much of beauty and simplicity re- 
vealed in these lines, descriptive of the earth 
mantled in snowy white: 

“ And when the second morning shone, 
We looked upon a world unknown, 
On nothing we could call our own. 
Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below— 
A universe of sky and snow!” 


But the poet takes us from the outer world 
into the inner world of thought and feeling— 
the home circle—and one by one describes the 
inmates, their plans and deeds in life, their joys 
and sorrows, their loves, their hopes and fears. 
There is a touch of Puritan sternness about the 
father, 

“ A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Was wasted.” 
Yet when separated from the world without, 
circled close by walls of snow, this reserve 
melts before the ruddy firelight, and he lives 
his life again in tales of youthful days, 
“The trapper hut and Indian camp.” 

Each inmate helps to weave the story’s magic 
woof, and from fond memories bring legends, 
tales of Indian warfare, stories of childhood 
days, or fitting deeds. The most poetical part 
of the story lies in the lines addressed to his 
brother, and those in memory of his sister, 
where there is a beauty and delicacy of feeling, 
a pathos which must move every heart. How 


sad the picture of to-day, contrasted with the. 


home scenes of years gone by! 


“ Ah, brother! only I and thou 
Are left of all that circle now— 


ee 
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The dear home faces whereupon 
That fitful firelight paled and shone. 
Henceforward, listen as we will, 
The voices of that hearth are still; 
Look where we may, the wide world o’er, 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 
We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard-trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn; 
We turn the pages that they read, 
Their written words we linger o’er. 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made, 
No step is on the conscious floor! 
Yet love will dream, and faith will trust, 
(Since He who knows our need is just,) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through the cypress trees! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned, in hours of faith, 
The trust to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever Lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own.” 


There is a light cloud of sadness resting over 
the quiet country home, and memories of days 
gone by “ wake the better soul that slumbered,” 
revealing the tenderness and love, while we 
catch glimpses of the true poet’s heart. There 
we see the loves of the household, lovingly 
portrayed. The sadness and gloom of a broth- 
er’s heart over a grave buried under the drift- 
ing snow, are half expressed in these lines, so 
touching they must thrill every soul: 


“ And while in life’s late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow, 
I can not feel that thou art far, 
Since near at hand the angels are; 
And when the sunset gates unbar, 
Shall I not see thee waiting stand, 
And, white against the evening star, 
The welcome of thy beckoning hand?” 


But the saddened memories awakened do not 
ever linger in the heart, and the description of 
the storm without is again resumed, and, while 
“the light, sifted snow-flakes fall,” the fire 
burns low, “the dull, red brands” are safely 
covered. 


“ But sleep stole on, as sleep will do 
When hearts are light and life is new; 
Faint and more faint‘the murmurs grew, 
Till in the Summer-land of dreams 
They softened to the sound of stre .ms, 
Low stir of leaves, and dip of oars, 
And lapsing waves on quiet shores.” 





The true poetic fire, the soul of deep-feeling 
humanity, is most clearly shown in the last 
verses of the poem. There is a mingling of 
fond memories with hopes and longings for the 
future—the thoughts are more than beautiful— 
the spiritual gleams through the material, and 
soul communes with soul; and, while the book 
is closed and laid aside, we say with him, 


“Clasp, angel of the backward look, 
And folded wings of ashen gray, 
And voice of echoes far away, 

The brazen covers of, thy book; 
The weird palimpsest, old and vast, 
Wherein thou hid’st the spectral past 
Where, closely mingling, pale and glow 
The characters of joy and woe, 
The monographs of out-lived years, 
Or smile-illumed, or dim with tears, 

Green hills of life that slope to death, 
And haunts of home, whose vistaed trees 
Shade off to mournful cypresses, 

With the white amaranth underneath. 


Yet haply in some lull of life, 

Some truce of God which breaks its strife, 

The worldling’s eyes shall gather dew, 
Dreaming in throngful city ways 

Of Winter joys his boyhood knew; 

And dear and early friends—the few 

Who yet remain—shall pause to view 
The Flemish pictures of old days. 

Sit with me by the homestead hearth, 

And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze! 

And thanks untraced to lips unknown 

Shall greet me like the odors blown 

From unseen meadows newly mown, 

Or lilies floating in some pond, 

Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond; 

The traveler owns the grateful sense 

Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 

And pausing, takes with forehead bare 

The benediction of the air.” 


Thus we have but briefly noticed some of 
the beauties of this book. Altogether it is a 
pleasing story of quiet life, perchance bearing a 
semblance to the boy-life of the poet; and those 
happy home scenes of so little excitement, so 
quiet and peaceful, may have imparted some- 
what to his style of writing, and placed their 
impress upon his thoughts; for in the majority 
of his writings we find nothing to thrill the 
soul, to awaken emotions, or move the heart to 
heroic deeds. Whittier’s power lies not in this. 

There seems to be a quietness, a calm, about 
his writings that sinks into the weary soul, 
Phat soothes the restless longing, and whispers 
words of peace and rest. We turn from his 
words refreshed, we have breathed pure air, 
and are once more ready to go forth into the 
world of strife and action; while within the 
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heart the true and good, which perchance lay 
slumbering there, are awakened to more fully 
stamp their impress upon our deeds. Some of 
Whittier’s ballads have a more exquisite finish 
and beauty, and in his Songs of Freedom there 
is more poetic fire, more depth, and perhaps 
more of the true soul-power; for Snow-Bound 
follows the noisy din and tumult of battle. 

As the weapons of strife are thrown aside, and 
while the camp-fires are being lighted, and the 
sentinels pace to and fro, weary after the cares 
of the day, a holy quiet steals even over the 
battle-field, and, in this dreamy, weary silence, 
memory carries the stern warrior back to boy- 
hood days; so in the battle of life, when weary 
with fighting for Freedom and the Right, 





trusting in God for the future, a holy quiet | 


steals over the soul, and in this twilight of 
life’s troubled days, home scenes are pictured 
by memory’s fancy, and beautiful visions 
“weave their bright hues into woof,” Snow- 
Bound steals from the poet’s pen, and comes 


to us, even * 
“ As the benediction 


That follows after prayer.” 
————— 


SUNSHINE AFTER STORM. 





: i bright June sunshine streamed cheerily 
into the long visitors’ room of a country 
lunatic asylum. Around the high and open 
windows the heavily-foliaged trees swayed in 
the light breeze, making faint, sweet music; 
and the birds chittered and sang in a lazy 
fashion, as if it were rather a trouble to make 
music on such a warm day, while the cattle in 
the distant meadow lay ruminating in the shade. 

Sunshine, birds, and trees were little noticed 
by the occupants of that long room; they were 
too engaged to notice any signs of gladness 
without. Around the large apartment various 
small groups were formed, each group having 
for its center of interest a poor lunatic. It 
was curious to look around and note the differ- 
ent phases of madness in these poor creatures. 
One was weeping as passionately and continu- 
ously as if the sorrow of many lives had been 
heaped upon her, and she were trying to dis- 
solve the load in tears; another chattered like 
a magpie, with the absorbed air of a philoso- 
pher, though her utterances were as foolish a 
jumble as was ever strung together; another 


sat moodily staring at the anxious friends who | 


had come to see her, scarcely deigning to speak 
a word to them; another laughed and uttered 
drolleries which brought unwilling smiles to the 
faces of her friends; but of all the groups none 





was more interesting than one composed of a 
sprightly little dark-eyed woman in gown and 
cap which marked her as an inmate of the 
place; a young widow with a toddling baby- 
boy, and a young man and woman who some- 
how gave one the indescribable impression of 
being “ engaged.” 

The old woman caught up the baby and half 
smothered her with kisses. ‘He won't be like 
you, mind, Jenny; he’s got his father’s bonnie 
blue eyes—bless him!” And with tearful eyes 
she bent over the child again and gave him 
another dose of kisses. It was quite too much 
of a good thing for the little fellow; he stoutly 
resisted it, struggled to his feet, and got behind 
granny’s chair, “ Well, Ruth, so you brought 
Philip Davis to see me,” continued the old wo- 
man, “I’m glad to see you, Philip, and hope 
you are sticking to work and getting on. To 
tell you the plain truth, lad, though I’m glad 
to see you, I’m not quite comfortable at seeing 
you and Ruth together. I shall ask you all 
about it when I go home, and give you both a 
talking to. I ain’t going to let another get into 
what I did without speaking some warning and 
advice.” 

“ Hush, mother,” said the young widow, see- 
ing the tears filling the old woman’s eyes; “the 
governor ’ll be here directly, and we must n’t 
let him see you crying, or he’ll think it’s be- 
cause you are so loth to leave this place.” 

“ Ha! ha!” laughed Ruth, quietly; “ would n’t 
he guess the truth then, mother?” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the mother, laugh- 
ing through her tears. ‘“ How’s the old man, 
Ruth?” 

“Better, lately, I think, mother. But mind, 
you ain’t going back to him; you ’re going to 
visit Philip’s mother for a few weeks. He came 
to-day o’ purpose to invite you; and why don’t 
you speak up, Phil?” added the vivacious dam- 
sel, turning to the young man and giving him 
a nudge. 

A smile broke over his handsome brown face 
as he replied, “’T ain’t fair to punish a fellow 
for not speaking, when you’ve gone and took 
the words out of his mouth. 1 shall have a 
bad side for a month where you’ve been a 
nudging me, and you'll just have to doctor it, 
Mrs. Sperry, while you’re a staying with me 
and mother. I know you’d be willing to come 
if it was for nothing but the pleasure of attend- 
ing to me; and then you’re such a cupital 
doctor!” said the young man, in his most win- 
ning manner. 

Ruth thought him perfectly irresistible. “Did 
you ever hear such a fellow!” she laughed, giv- 
ing him another nudge, which he declared had 
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dislocated his fifteenth rib; and then they all 
laughed gayly. 

In the midst of their merriment the governor 
entered. 

“ Who wants me? Is it you, Rhoda Sperry?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the old body, rising, and 
giving him a smile and a courtesy, “It’s to 
speak about me going home, sir.” 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you ’re well 
enough?” he said gayly, laying his hand on her 
shoulder. 

“Yes, sir, I do,” answered Rhoda; “and they 
all do.” 

He turned to the visitors. 

“Yes, we should like her to come home, please, 
sir,” said Ruth, her face beaming and glowing 
with smiles and blushes. ‘“ We all think she’s 
quite well enough.” 

“Very well,” said the pleasant governor; 
“then I'll make arrangerfients for her to leave 
next week; and she can be out next Sunday to 
spend the day with you, if you like.” 

The old woman smiled delightedly, and blessed 
the kind man with her eyes. After a few more 
cheery words, he left them to continue their 
chat, and for some time they carried it on 
heartily. It was a beautiful picture in a dreary 
setting—yes, dreary, in spite of the sunshine 
within and the music without, for in reality it 
was a tomb for the living, a place wherein men 
and women suffered from the worst malady that 
afflicts human nature. 

The leave-taking now had to take place be- 
tween the visitors and the visited. Never before 
had old Rhoda Sperry said good-by so cheerily; 
never before had she returned to the monotony 
of her life in the asylum with smiles on her 
bonnie little wrinkled face. But now she left 
the long room almost trippingly, with the glad- 
ness of a prisoner having received a promise of 
liberty. 

On the following Sunday an equally glad- 
some picture to the one referred to above might 
have been seen in a little thatched cottage some 
five or six miles from the asylum. In the “best 
room” sat Rhoda Sperry like a queen in the 
old arm-chair, surrounded by the same young 
folks whom we have already seen, and Philip 
Davis’s mother, a gray, portly woman, who 
looked almost a giantess beside the little old 
body in the arm-chair. 

A beautiful Sabbatic quietness prevailed, 


broken only by the humming of bees and the | 


twittering of birds around the open door. The 
fragrance of a thousand flowers was wafted in 
by the soflest of breezes. 

The group within seemed to be enjoying it 
too much to talk. Moreover, they, seemed to 





be waiting for somebody to complete their satis- 
faction in each other’s society. Presently Ruth 
rose from her low seat, and, with a shade of 
anxiety on her ruddy face, went and stood at 
the door. Her mother glanced up at her and 
said, “What keeps Philip? Where is he gone?” 

“Tt isn’t late for him,” answered his mother; 
“he always runs down to ‘The Grapes’ after 
dinner on Sunday to see some of his friends.” 

“Does he?” said old Rhoda, in a peculiar 
voice. ‘And what about other days?” 

“ He goes in evenings,” replied his mother. 

Rhoda Sperry became strangely agitated. 
Leaning forward, she said to her daughter, 
“Ruth! Rath!” 

The girl half turned, revealing a crimsoned 
cheek. “ Yes, mother,” she answered quietly. 

“Does he ever get drunk?’ almost gasped 
the little old mother. 

“Very seldom,” answered Ruth, with her 
head cast down. 

“O, Ruth, what have I told you many and 
many a time? How I’ve warned you! But 
you sha’ n’t get into what I’ve suffered! You 
mustn’t have him, do you hear?—you must n’t!” 

Ruth did not speak, but as she turned away 
she saw nothing of the beauty without for tears. 

“Hush! mother,” said the young widow, in a 
soothing voice; “you must n’t upset yourself, 
or we sha’n’t enjoy each other’s company a 
bit to-day.” 

Rhoda leaned back in her chair, and wept 
quietly. Ruth went outside and sat on a bench 
under the window. In a few minutes her lover 
entered the garden with a jaunty step. 

“What’s up now, Ruth?” he asked, gayly. 
“What on earth have you got to cry about at 
such a time as this? and your mother, too, I 
declare! Why, what ever’s the matter!” 

“It’s about your going to The Grapes so 
often,” said his mother. “I’ve told you myself 
many a time, Phil, that no good can come of it, 
and that for Ruth’s sake you ought n’t to go. 
It’s Sundays and week-days just the same.” 

“Well, what harm is there in it?” he asked, 
looking around at the disturbed faces with some 
amazement. His own was flushed with some- 
thing more than the heat of the sun; and he 
was just in a mood to be either yielding or 
defiant. 

“T’ll tell you what,” said Ruth’s mother, 
looking up through great tears; “tell Ruth to 
come in, and let_us all sit together here, while 
I answer your question.” 

Philip fetched Ruth in, and put chairs for her 
and himself beside her mother. Had it not 
been for that noisy moving just then, they 
would have heard a step on the flag-stones out- 
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side the window. As it was, the visitor outside 
took his seat close under the open window, 
where he could not be seen from within, and 
yet could hear every word that was spoken. 
Old Rhoda’s voice trembled much as she began, 
but steadied as she went on, 

“Thirty years ago, ay, more than that, thirty- 
five years ago,” she said, “two young folks were 
walking and whispering about these lanes, just 
as you two, Philip, do now—that was my Ned 
and me; and we were looking forward to many 
years of happiness, though we weren’t going 
the right way to get them. I was a proud, 
willful bit of a girl, more than twenty though— 
old enough to know better; and I would n’t 
listen to any thing that mother or any body 
else said to me. I was blind and foolish, but 
mother could see clear enough what was to 
come; and though I didn’t believe her warn- 
ings, it did come, and a thousand times I’ve 
had to rue the day that I despised her anxious 
words; ab, bitterly rue it, too! Ned was almost 
such another as you, Philip—sometimes you 
remind me very much of him. He was a smart 
young fellow, spirited and gay, and he seemed 
to me kind-hearted, but really he wasn’t so 
kind-hearted as he seemed. If he had been, 
there’d have been some pleasant breaks, now 
and then, in the long, long years of ill usage; but 
no, from the time when he gave hiinself quite up 
to drinking, there was nothing kind in him at 
all. He was like one possessed of a devil. But 
you know he wasn’t like that from the first. 
No, no; he carried on just as you do now, Phil, 
going out at nights and getting tipsy once in a 
way. Mother and all my friends entreated me 
to give bim up; they said if he would n’t pay 
any heed to my words before marriage, he’d be 
sure not to after. But I didn’t believe it. I 
thought when I was always with *him, lhe’d 
settle down into a good husband. Many a girl 
keeping company with a young fellow of loose 
habits thinks just so; but it ain’t often that 
things turn out as she expects. I pretty soon 
had to wake up to the truth of what I had 
done, and what a waking up it was! God pity 
any poor young thing that’s got to go through 
the same trial! At first my proud spirit kept 
me up, and helped me to hold out against Ned; 
but that soon gave way, and I seemed to sink 
down like any one crushed and bleeding. To 
feel that every hope of home comfort and hus- 
band’s love is gone, and that one is tied for life 
to a man who is a curse instead of a blessing, 
is more than the most spirited woman could 
bear for long. When my first baby was born— 
your husband that was, Jenny—I vowed before 
God that he should never touch that which had 





made a wreck of all my hopes, and I trained 
him up and you, too, you know, Ruth, to hate 
it, and keep from it forever. When he was old 
enough to think for himself, Arthur used to say 
he thought it wise of me to train him up to do 
so, and was glad that I had kept him from such 
dangerous temptation. To the day of his death 
he kept the promise he made me years ago, as 
faithful as could be, did n’t he, Jennie? and he 
was the better for it, and would have lived a 
healthy man for years, if he had n’t met with 
that accident that was the death of him. But 
God knows what’s best for us all; and he gave 
our Arthur life up yonder, Jenny, instead of 
down in this world of trouble.” 

The young widow leaned her head on her 
mother-in-law’s lap and wept quietly. The 
old woman caressed it tenderly, as she pro- 
ceeded: 

“And Ruth I talked to and warned, and she 
promised to mind me; but since I’ve been away 
she seems to have forgotten her promise; and 
I suppose my last years are to be filled with 
sorrow by seeing her walk into the pit of mis- 
ery that I walked into.” She paused a minute, 
and then continued: “But no, you must n’t do 
it, Ruth! I’d rather see you lying now dead 
at my feet than you should have the life I’ve 
had! What it was none but God knows. You 
need n’t think I went mad for nothing. All 
the wonder is to me how I kept my senses so 
long during those years of misery, and fear, and 
despair. Girls think it a very little thing that 
their sweethearts drink and get tipsy now and 
then; but they little know what may come of 
it. When the drink once gets any thing like 
the mastery, it just quenches every thing— 
hope, happiness, love, life—every thing. To 
think what my Ned would ha’ been if it had n’t 
been for that! What a good, kind husband and 
father! And what a happy, peaceable life I 
should have had! But every thing ’s been ru- 
ined altogether; and now we must just drag 
along separate to the end.” 

“You do n’t know, mother,” said Jenny, 
looking up. “Father has seemed broken down 
and better like lately. Who knows but he 
might give up the drink altogether, and become 
good and kind in his old days, like my Arthur 
was? I was talking to him last week, and I 
am sure he was a bit repentant. He asked 
how we had found you at the asylum, and 
spoke of what a curse he had been to you.” 

“Ah, Jenny! it’s no use talking, dear. I 
shall never let myself hope any more. I’ve 
hoped and hoped, and been disappointed so 
many times, that I shall never do it again. 
But I want to save Ruth from all that. So, 
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Philip, if you really love her, as you profess to 
do, give her proof of it now, before me, her 
mother, who has suffered so dreadfully.” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked Bhilip. 

“IT want you to promise her now, on the 
word of a truthful and honest man, that you'll 
never again touch that useless and dangerous 
drink, that is sure to change you, if you go on 
with it like you do now, from a kind man to a 
savage, unfeeling brute. I know Ruth doesn’t 
believe that; but did I believe it about my 
Ned?” 

“But suppose I should n’t keep my promise?” 
said Philip. 

“Of course you’d keep it, Philip,” answered 
old Rhoda. “Your manliness and your love 
for Ruth would make you keep it; but more 
than that, you can have God’s strength to help 
you; if you get that there is no fear of break- 
ing down.” 

Turning to Ruth, the mother added: “Ruth, 
I wonder you ’ve never put Philip's love to 
the test before this. I should have thought, 
after all you have seen, you woutd have done 
this, and not been so quiet about it.” 

“She has n’t been quiet, Mrs. Sperry,” said 
Philip. “She’s spoken to me many a time 
about it; but I’ve always laughed her off; I 
did n’t think she was in real earnest; but now, 
tell me, Ruth, do you really mean that it would 
make you happier and better satisfied with me, 
if I gave up drinking altogether, and became 
like your brother Arthur? Because if it would, 
I'll do it. I hope I’ve got too much love for 
you to let any thing selfish trouble you and 
destroy your happiness. Drinking is just one 
of my selfish habits; it gratifies me, but if it 
distresses you I can give it up. So put me to 
the test, Ruth.” 

Blushing, and wondering, and glad, Ruth 
looked up into his honest face and said, “ Will 
you promise, then, Philip, for your own sake, 
and mine and mother’s, to give it up altogether 
from this day?” 

“T will, indeed, Ruth,” he answered firmly, 
taking both her hands. 

“Phil,” she said tearfully, “if it was any 
thing that lowered you in God’s sight or man’s, 
I would n’t wish you to do it, if it would grat- 
ify me ever so much. But it won’t lower you; 
it will make you a better and truer man, and 
will bless you in body and soul, I know it will.” 

“Yes, I know that too, Ruth. I’ve many a 
time been the worse for drink as regards my 
mind and body, my work, and every thing. I 
know you would n’t wish me to do any thing 
to my injury in any way; and if I know it I’ll 
not do any thing to yours.” 





At this moment a tall, wasted, gray old man 
appeared in the door-way, and gazed fixedly at 
the group before him. Old Rhoda started and 
turned pale, and Ruth rose in a tremor from 
her seat. 

“Ah, how frightened you all seem of me!” 
said the man in slow, sad tones. ‘No wonder, 
no wonder; for I’ve been a monster, have n’t 
I? But, Rhoda, I hear you have n’t forgotten 
the early days, and the love I once had for you. 
Well, it is n’t all dead yet; it never has been, 
though it’s been dammed up for years and 
years. There’s some in my wicked old heart 
yet; and will you put it to the test, mother? 
Put it to the test, as you told Ruth to do to 
Philip just now. I’ve heard all you said; I’ve 
been sitting under the window.” 

Rhoda leaned back, a faint feeling came over 
her, and she closed her eyes. The old man 
went and stooped down beside her. ‘“ Rhoda, 
Rhoda,” he said, “I won’t ask you to come back 
and live with me now, not till I have showed 
you that I have repented sincerely; but now, 
if you’ve got ever such a bit of faith in me, 
put it to the test, and see if I do n’t prove that 
I’m sorry with all my soul that I’ve been such 
a brute to you all these years.” 

“How shall I put you to the test, Ned?” 
asked his wife tremblingly. 

“As Ruth did Philip,” he replied. 

“And do you mean to say, Ned, that you Il 
give up the drink altogether and forever?” 

“TI do, Rhoda, in God’s strength.” 

The little old woman leaned forward and 
clasped her arms around his neck. In that mo- 
ment the past was all forgotten and put out of 
sight; hope fluttered again into her bosom, and 
nestled there as if to stay; and the long-dor- 
mant feelings of love and confidence reasserted 
their sway. Tears and blessings, gladness and 
thankfulness and love prevailed in the little 
room, making it a paradise of joy. 

Ah, how much happiness one such high and 
holy determination as this can give to human 
hearts! There let us leave them, rejoicing in 
the sunshine after long and heavy storms. 


—— 


Ir is evidence of true wisdom not to be pre- 
cipitate in our actions, nor inflexible in our 
opinions; and it is a part of the same wisdom 
not to give hasty credit to every word that is 
spoken, nor immediately to communicate to 
others what we have heard, or even what we 
believe. In case of perplexity and doubt, con- 
sult a prudent and religious person, counsel of 
one better than thyself, than follow the sug- 
gestions of thy own blind will. 
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BY MBS. ANNIE HOWE THOMSON, 





Wir feelings never felt before, 

I tread again the verdant shore, 
And leave the roaring deep behind, 
To rolling wave and stormy wind. 


I scent again upon the breeze 

The rose’s breath and blooming trees, 
While songs of birds, so sweet and clear, 
Come floating on my ravished ear. 


Methinks I’ve never, never seen 

The grasses look so fresh and green, 
Nor marked such glory crown the hills, 
Or beauties in the rocks and rills. 


And never half so soft and sweet, 

The velvet turf beneath my feet, 

The firm, green earth on which I tread, 
With palm-trees waving o’er my head. 


O sea, magnificent and grand! 

Where wonders of God's glorious hand, 
In storm and sunshine, light and shade, 
Are every moment there displayed; 


There ’s joy, yea, rapture unto me, 
In thy waves bounding wild and free, 
Or when in dimpled calm they lie, 
With all the splendors of the sky, 


Reflected on each glowing face; 

Or when the moonlight's tender grace 
Is silvering all the waters o’er, 

Bright pathways to the “ better shore.” 


For angel feet to me they seem, 
And fancying oft behold the gleam 
Of spotless robes and snowy wings, 


And caught sweet strains from golden strings. 


And when dark, stormy clouds would rise, 
And vailed the glory of the skies, 

And waves in furious wrath would roll, 

I felt an awe within my soul, 


A solemn awe ne’er felt before, 

And in the water's dreadful roar 
Heard echoes of eternity. 

Thou 'rt grand, thou ’rt glorious, O sea! 


But give to me the glad, green earth, 
Where fragrant blossoms have their birth; 
And mountains rise, majestic, brave, 

And grand old trees their banners wave; 


Where friends, and home, and pleasures smile, 
And joys are kindling all the while, 

And songs of praise, with Sabbath bell, 

O’er all the hills and valleys swell. 


So glad am I to reach the shore, 

And feel earth’s thrilling touch once more, 
I fain would kneel on her green breast, 
And kiss the dust my feet have prest. 


Then fare thee well, wild ocean’s wave, 
And good, old ships so proud and brave. 





Thou 'rt grand, magnificent, O sea! 
But ab, sweet mother earth for me! 


O, if the happiness I feel 

Is so exquisite, pure, and real, 

What must the joy, the rapture be, 
To him who first from life's rough sea, 


Sets fast on yonder radiant shore, 

Far from this world’s tumultuous roar; 
Dark sorrow’s waves, which ceaseless roll, 
And stormy cares that try the soul. 


What joy to walk each golden street, 
With white-robed saints and angels meet, 
And join the full and rapturous song, 
That swells the proper walls along. 


And roam through fair, celestial bowers, 
Aglow with bright, immortal flowers, 
Where all the airs with sweets are rife, 
With odors from the Tree of Life. 


O, what are winds, and waves, and sea, 
And angry skies, and storms to me, 
Since I this morn enraptured greet 
Earth’s glad embrace, so blest and sweet! 


And what were life’s tempestuous waves, 
Its pains, its sorrows, and its graves, 

Its restless nights and days ot care, 

To those who Leaven’s bright glories share! 


An anchorage safe on that blest shore, 
When my last voyage here is o’er, 

A shore in all its perfect bliss, 

Lord, grant me such a boon as this. 


——— 


ALONE. 





BY WAIF WOODLAND. 





ALONE? No, never alone. 
Though I hear no sound of a human tone, 
Kind nature has music that thrills my heart, 
Till the passions wake to their wonted part, 
And the darkest hours and the dreariest day, 
Beguiled of their loneliness flit away. 


Alone? No, never so long 
As the earth has flowers and the groves a song. 
While the swallows chirp on the mossy eaves, 
Or the wind-harp sighs in the rustling leaves, 
There are voices, sweet voices, that greet my ear 
With the mellowest tone »f trustful cheer. 


Alone? No, never while aught 
Is around me to nerve the pulse of thought. 
Though shr.uded in mist life’s morning star glows 
And cold tears sleep in the breast of the rose, 
They are links in the chain of earth's harmony, 
And each hath its message of love for me. 


Alone! O, ye who may know 
What it is to strive with unuttered woe, 
To wrestle in secret with hidden pain, 
Till the light in life s socket begins to wane, 
Take not to your bosoms the blight of despair. 
Alone in the darkness? No, God is there. 
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BY REV. F. 8. DAVIS. 





VERY man of a clasa, of course, has a class 

experience. The lives of men on the earth 
are grouped. History follows life, and, there- 
fore, deals with clusters of men—that it tells 
the story of a man at a time is no exception; 
the man is the representative of the group. 
Each group has its great men; events cluster 
about them; earth changes her countenance as 
they live and die; all live, and some live within 
the lives of others. Each group has its man at 
some period—the man of the age. 

Jesus is the god-man of the ages. He was 
a preacher of righteousness, He died on Cal- 
vary—the most noted event, when it is under- 
stood, that the world has witnessed; and dying, 
he transmitted his purpose to a group of twelve 
or more ordinary men, whose lives now make 
the boldest figure in history. It is difficult to 
get at the peculiar experience of the chief rep- 
resentative of the class. His experience was 
both human and superhuman. There was a 
blending of natures which makes us stand in 
awe of him. His main purpose was to die for 
us. He died as none‘of us can die; he must 
have lived somewhat as none of us can live. 
His human soul must have grasped somewhat 
of conception of human destiny that the best of 
us can not grasp. Yet not all the rays of the 
sunlight of his life are absorbed in heaven. The 
Sun of Righteousness has not set. We see the 
gilding as of rising beams in distant lands, 
Some men have denied the superhuman of his 
life, instead of admitting its super-earthly glory 
and letting it alone—yes, alone—there are some 
things pertaining to Jesus’ experience alone— 
perhaps some things pertaining to every preach- 
er’s experience alone; but not in so great de- 
gree as in the life of Jesus. 

There is much mystery in the life of Jesus. 
There must be till his divine mission on earth 
is completed. But the mystery is not of such 
a nature as to retard the work; it goes on ac- 
cording to God’s plan. His was a mysterious 
personality, for he is Savior as well as preacher. 
There is some mystery in the life of the merely 
human preacher, but not in the personality. 
More than half the world, as yet, do not half 
understand the life of the preacher. It projects 
over into eternity, and they are shrinking back 
into time, All men never will understand the 
mystery in time unless all men will habitually 
think of eternity. But earth is full of myste- 
ries on which eternity alone can shed any light. 
Any Christian is a mystery in many respects to 





any man who is not a Christian; and when the 
mystery of personal godliness reaches the sym- 
pathetic point of his nature, he becomes a 
preacher whether ordained—as men say—or not, 
But mark it—as in the case of Jesus—the mys- 
tery is not of such a nature as to impair his 
usefulness according to God’s plan. It is in the 
plan. The mystery in the preacher differs from 
that of the man who is not a preacher in that 
there is more intensity of purpose in it. It 
may be difficult in many cases to see this in 
these days when popularity pays in many re- 
spects; when many take up preaching as a 
“profession ;” when the mystery of sin—for of 
sin there is a mystery—works so insidiously; 
when there is often so little strain of moral 
conviction. Nevertheless, the true preacher can 
no more help presenting to the world a side of 
mystery than Jesus could help mystifying the 
Jews by the calling of the Gentiles so long as 
the Jews persisted in having nothing but a 
Jewish Messiah. So long as t'- world persists 
in having nothing but a world). g for a preacher, 
inasmuch as the preacher is above the world 
will he be a mystery to the world. But that 
is no hinderance to the world’s being better. 
When Christ was lifted up on the cross the 
world was puzzled; yet had he not been lifted 
up he could not have drawn men to him. 
Because the humble fishermen, whom Christ 
called to preach, were the most natural of men, 
that is, most innocent of the arts of society, 
the world manufactured a mystery of their call 
and their mission. The fact is, the world itself 
makes mysteries of natural things. If the sin- 
ner were not unnatural—in a certain sense— 
he would not be puzzled by the supernatural. 
He would be looking for God every-where; and 
in humble fishermen, as well as in others, he 
would see God’s men. Then, before the world 
had recovered from its surprise at the call of 
the fishermen, it was startled by the conversion 
and call of a Paul whom it had respected; for 
he was a representative man of his age—the 
center of one of the world’s historic groups, as 
we now see. What does this mean? Simply 
that God in choosing men to preach the Gospel 
is ever crossing the expectations of the world. 
Each call is a surprise to some. The heaven- 
inspired purpose in the* soul of every true 
preacher is a mystery to some—most likely to 
those who have known him most intimately. 
“Ts not this Jesus the carpenter’s son?” in- 
quired those who were incredulous concerning 
his mission. Let the world choose its own 
missionaries and it will soon sink into total 
heathenism. Let it have but a few of its own ex- 
pectations and Christ will soon have no kingdom, 
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Christ called the first preachers by name; 
there could be no mistake. They knew their 
names, they heard the voice of Jesus; it was 
all perfectly easy and natural. There was not 
so much of spirituality in those first calls as in 
subsequent ones; the Holy Ghost had not come. 
Christianity was making its first chapter of 
history—grouping its first facts. The fact of 
the first calling of men was not to have the first 
appearance of the violently-supernatural. Yet 
it was an unearthly call—the call of the Son of 
God. The disciples knew it soon enough for all 
the purposes of God. There was a gradually- 
growing consciousness of the importance of 
their mission; they obeyed when Christ said, 
“Follow me;” they knew that their mission 
was to follow Christ, and the Holy Ghost taught 
them the mission of Christ. The fact of a Di- 
vine call remains the same while the method 
may vary. Deep yearnings, sanctified sympa- 
thies, stern convictions answer all the practical 
purposes of God. Those yeafnings, sympathies, 
and convictions flow in a providential channel; 
God is ever refreshing the earth by them. 
Christianity is spiritualized—its outline is com- 
pleted; the Divine call is not more indistinct 
than at the first. Christianity moves from the 
sensible to the spiritual. 

Miraculous powers were given to the first 
preachers. Men first say that it is incredible 
that men should work miracles; and then that 
miracles ought to continue. They who heard 
the apostles saw their miracles and were satis- 
fied. It is miraculous that after several ages 
the souls of men—without miracles—are satis- 
fied with, and continue to preach the religion 
which agitated nature heralded. Christian con- 
sciousness is the miracle of our age. The 
“apostolic succession” is the succession of men 
having the Christian experience—moved by it 
and teaching it. The historic evidence of Chris- 
tianity—including miracles—-and Christian ex- 
perience are quite different. The miracles cease; 
there is no reason for their continuance; the 
evidence remains; the experience is transmit- 
ted, Christianity is not now going backward; 
therefore its preachers do not perform miracles. 
Sensible Christians may well weep when they 
see the picture of the “Mother of God” pre- 
tending to weep. If the Mother Church were 
not in her dotage she would see that to deceive 
the ignorant by miraculous pictures only dis- 
gusts the wise. The age is becoming better in 
that men have faith ‘without miracles. 

While, as we have said, it is difficult to get 
at the peculiar experience of fhe chief repre- 
sentative of the class of preachers, it is also 
difficult to get at the peculiar class-experience 





of the preacher. All other classes of men have 
more points of experience in common. From 
what has been said it is easily seen how pecu- 
liarly liable to be misunderstood the preacher 
is. The preaching of the Gospel is foolishness 
unto many, because the reason of the world 
often makes sport of spiritual things. Men 
laugh at the idea of that “call,” which is to 
the true preacher a serious conviction. They 
may laugh, it is true, at the religious convic- 
tions of men who are not preachers; but the 
mockery, the social outlawry, the peculiar idea 
of impracticability are concentrated on the rep- 
resentatives of earnest Christianity by antago- 
nistic classes. «They are held responsible for 
what many are pleased to call the religious war 
upon society. Christians are not unfrequently 
called the dupes of priests whén there is no 
priesteraft, but, on the contrary, love, and con- 
fidence, and reason. There is an animus in the 
charge which the heart of the true preacher in- 
terprets most painfully; that is, the heart that 
is near the heart of Jesus. In the large class 
of men called preachers of the Gospel, encircling 
the cross of Jesus, some are too far out on the 
circumference to feel very distinctly the throb- 
bing of the heart of the ministry, keeping time 
century by century, day by day, with the heart 
of Him who died for sinners. Of course in all 
we say we keep in view the heart-experience— 
that which is common—of the class of men 
truly called preachers of the Gospel. When 
we speak of the class of physicians, we do not 
expect to reconcile every sentence to any and 
every whim of every eclectic, Indian doctor, 
homeopathist, or hydropathist. We speak of 
men intent on the salvation of souls—salva- 
tionists. We are not writing to preachers; if 
we were we would have no difficulty to be un- 
derstood; for the language of the heart to its 
co-laborer needs no interpreter. But sometimes 
the physician cheerily greets his neighbor, the 
lawyer, and they agree to misunderstand the 
preacher. A comparison of salaries is the 
only result of many a professional judgment. 
Men can see the use of the telegraph, steam- 
engine, agricultural implements, needle-guns, 
and monitors, and at the same time fail to see 
any use of preachers, Telescopes may be used 
to see the stars—to sweep the material heavens; 
ships may bring treasures from beyond the seas; 
guns may demolish detested thrones; telegraphs 
may speak for men, and engines work for them; 
but what do preachers? Ah, if men would 
look beyond earth-works, thrones, guns, seas, 
and stars, and listen to what Jesus says, no 
isolated class of men would attract the question- 
ing of the world by their very isolation. 
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THE CHILDREN AT GITZEN. 
FROM “QUELLWASSER FUR DAS DEUTSCHE VOLK.” 





ITZEN is the name of a small farm situated | 


on a sunny hill. It is reached by a road 
through a beech wood, at the end of which is 
an orchard, famous for 
Above the orchard stands the farm-house. It 
is old, with thick walls and small windows, the 
doorway arched, the hall floor laid with red 
marble flags. Peach-trees and vines cover the 
walls on the sunny side. The owner of Gitzen 
and his wife are a worthy couple, and their 
children have grown up like the best trees 
in the orchard. I often go upethere, eat fruit 
and bread, and drink old cider with George and 
the father, and when Theresa, the good house- 
wife, has leistre, she comes beside us. The 
eldest son takes charge of the field-work, the 
daughter is busy in the house, and a merry 
boy of twelve years old still goes to school. 
Every thing goes on quietly and pleasantly in 
the family; the children obey and love their 
parents. 

“You have brought up your children well, 
George,” I said one day to him. 

‘So people think,” he replied; “ my wife has 
helped me faithfully, and God has given us his 
blessing.” 

“You would begin early,” I asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” said he; “ before they were in 
the world. Shall I tell you why? You have 
surely heard of one Lazarus Gitzner?” 

“ Yes; if it be the same who was once in the 
Low Country with the Emperor Charles, and 
became town-clerk in Reichenhall.” 

“Yes, the very same,” said George. 

“But what had he to do with the education 
of your children?” 

“You shall hear. presently. You may have 
heard of his being once told by a fortune-teller 
that he should be assassinated.” 

“ Yes; I have read so.” 

“ Now, he thought he had enemies in Reich- 
enhall, and so he gave up his situation there, and 
bought this farm of mine, and came to live up 
her2. From him it takes the name of Gitzen.” 

“Well, what more?” 

“What more?” continued George; “the man 
had a son, and he was brought up very 
badly. The son one day stabbed his father, in 
the field down yonder, the ‘orphan’s field.’ 
That happened one hundred years ago. When 
I thought of buying the property, twenty 
years ago, my relations were much against it. 


For, they said, children were never well-doing | 
‘No,’ , 


here—there was a curse upon the place. 
said my wife; ‘do not believe them, there was 


its excellent fruit. | 





no evil in the house, the fault lay with the in- 
habitants. Let us bring up our children well, 
that will be the best exorcism against the curse.’ 
In short, we bought the farm and lived upon 
it. The fate of Lazarus Gitzner was always 
before my eyes, and, as often as I came home 
by that field, I spoke to Theresa about it, and 
each time we resolved that, whatever children 
God should give us, we should strive to bring 
up well from the first.” 

“And,” I asked, “what rules did you lay 
down upon which to proceed with them.” 

“Our first principle was, that we two should 
be as one, and work together in all things. 
Believe me, sir, many children turn out ill, 
chiefly because their parents disagree. It is 
the same in all kinds of work in which two 
must be engaged. If I sow wheat in my field, 
and my wife comes after me and sows tares, 
the crop will be good for nothing but to feed 
the pigeons; or, if I tie up straight a young 
tree that is growing crooked, and my wife looses 
the string, the tree will quickly fall back again 
to the wrong side.” 

“Yes,” said Theresa, “husband and wife 
must keep fast together, and be of one mind, 
before they can bring up a child in the right 
way. From our marriage-day, George and I 
determined, by God’s help, to be united in all 
things, to know each other thoroughly, and 
agree in all our plans, before children could 
come. For it is not enough for married per- 
sons to put all their goods into one cupboard; 
they must open their heart also to one another, 
and each know what is there. Children always 
take part of their characters from father or 
mother. My good George was apt to be pas- 
sionate in his younger days, as most good men 
have been, and our eldest boy was like him in this. 
It was not enough to say, ‘ You are like your 
father;’ no, we had to correct the fault, and his 
father himself had to help me in doing so.” 

“Yes,” continued George, ‘so it is. But 
with many couples it seems quite otherwise. 
In their first married days they are blind and 
deaf with love; they take it for granted they 
are both perfect beings. They are, as it were, 
intoxicated; but when that passes away, then 
sorrow comes, and they see nothing but faults 
in each other. Then children come, and the 
mother scolds the boys for their father’s faults, 
and the father takes their part, and quarrels, 
and gets worse and worse, and the children can 
come to no good,” 

“You are right,” said I; “a happy marriage 
is like wine-making. The wine must ferment 
at first, in order to get milder and sweeter with 
age. If the juice has no acid to begin with, it 
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will turn all at last to vinegar. I have often 
observed that the best marriages are those in 
which both parties were soon willing to per- 
ceive and confess their faults, and the worst 
those in which the first year was spent, like 
foolish lovers. I know a woman who at first 
used always to compare her husband to the 
apostle John; when I met her, ten years later, 
she considered him to be rather like Barabbas. 
I knew the man well; he was neither a St. John 
nor a Barabbas, but like the neighbors among 
whom he lived. The same thing had happened 
with him as to his wife. In the first year he 
called her nothing but ‘my dove,’ ‘my violet,’ 


‘my mayflower,;’ ten years after he spoke of his 


‘crocodile,’ or his ‘ nettle.” 

“We call ourselves,” said George, “just al- 
ways man and wife, or George and Theresa, or 
father and mother.” 

“What was your next rule in bringing up 
your children?” I asked. 

“Ha!” answered he, “that the child must 
be obedient. In that we were both agreed, so 
it was not difficult to teach. I reasoned thus: 
all the sins of men arise from disobedience, for 
sin is either doing what God forbids, or not do- 
ing what he has commanded. Now, as God 
has appointed parents to stand in his place to 
their children, it must be of first importance 
that a child should learn to obey them. That 
I always maintained. I often repeated an old 
saying to the children, ‘A good child will obey; 
a bad child must.’ 

“Once, after I had chastened my eldest boy 
with the rod for some act of disobedience, I re- 
peated and explained the proverb to him. The 
first half, I said, is meant for your heart, the 
second for your back. He to whom the first is 
sufficient need never hear the second. Then 
the boy said he would never need the second 
part again, and from that time it was enough 
to repeat, ‘A good child will obey,’ whenever 
he was beginning to rebel.” 

“Yes, you did right. With the first part of 
the proverb only, it is impossible to get on; for 
man from his birth is naturally perverse and 
refractory. But we must try to require the 
second half as seldom as possible.” 

“T taught the lesson also to my boy through 
my horse. Hans always brought me my whip 
when I had occasion to go into the town. One 
day I sent him by himself; he had nothing to do 
but get a new cord put to the whip. ‘Do not 
whip the horse,’ I said, ‘if he does not need it,’ 
When he returned, he said to me, ‘I have never 
needed to use the whip at all, father; the horse 
went with a word; I was quite pleased with 
him.’ ‘Now,’ said I, ‘if an irrational animal 





can do this, surely you ought to be obedient at 
a word, who have a rational soul.’ That the 
little fellow easily comprehended. Soon after- 
ward I bought an ass from the miller at Grun- 
back, and the boy could not sleep for joy, for 
he was to fetch him home, and he had never 
seen an ass. ‘Take the whip with you,’ I said, 
as he set out. ‘O, father, that will not be 
necessary; you say that an ass is much smaller 
than a horse.’ ‘Never mind,’ said I, ‘take the 
whip; if you do not need it, so much the bet- 
ter.” ‘Ah,’ said he, when he came home, ‘my 
arm is quite aching, I have had a sad time of 
it with the ass. He will not move a step with- 
out being beaten.’ ‘Have you really been beat- 
ing the poor young ass?’ ‘O, you may believe, 
father, I did not do it willingly. There was 
hail falling, and it was bitter cold, and I would 
have been so glad to get the poor creature into 
the stable with plenty of fodder. I spoke to 
him so kindly, and gave him half my bread, 
but that did no good. I was forced to take to 
the whip; I really beat him out of compassion 
for him, to make him come home.’ 

“* Now, see, Hans,’ said I, ‘just so I have 
often taken the rod to you as you did to the 
ass. I was grieved to do it, but it must be 
done, or you would never have become a good 
and obedient boy. See, therefore, God himself 
has said that the father who loves the child 
will chastise him.’” 

At this moment Hans came home from the 
field; he wiped his sunburnt face, and gave me 
his hand. We put him in mind of the ass 
story, and he laughed heartily. “I shall never 
forget it,” he said. “ We ought not to compare 
men with beasts, yet I know boys who are like 
the ass all over. I laugh at their mothers, 
when they think to make them obey by coax- 
ing and sweetmeats. When I tell them about 
my ass, they get angry and say, ‘Our boys are 
not asses, and when they come to understand- 
ing, then they will obey us, and thank us for 
our love.’ Take care, say I, that they be not 
exactly like my ass. So long as I gave him 
part of my bread he would follow me; but when 
I got hungry and tired, I thought, you have 
eaten my loaf, and now you may carry me part 
of the road. As soon as I mounted, he began 
to kick up, and as I could not hold on, he put 
his head between his legs and threw me off.” 

“You spoke truly, indeed, Hans,” said I; 
“many a mother has told me with tears the 
same sort of a story. The most ungrateful chil- 
dren are always those whom their parents have 
most indulged, and never corrected.” 

Hans walked off; he had to go to the stable 
and look after the horse. 
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“Now, George, what other rule had you in 
bringing up your children?” 


“Yes; how shall I explain it? I hope you | 


understand me, sir, when I say that we strove 
hard to live as Christians ourselves, and make 
our children Christians also, But that can not 
“be done by words alone; a man must be a 
Christian, to let it be seen what he means.” 


“You mean,” I remarked, “his life will then | 
’ 


be the best sermon and explanation of the Bible, 
which will sink deep into his children’s hearts.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ that is just what I wished 
to say. I can not bear hypocrites, and I like 
a man better who says nothing about religion, 
than one who is always speaking of it, but 
does not live like a Christian. In my early 
years I had to buy a number of fruit-trees. 
A gardener praised one young pear-tree in a 
special manner, and spoke as if I were hardly 
worthy of possessing it. In the third season, 
to my great joy, I saw it covered with leaves 
and some fine blossoms, and promised our min- 
ister the first ripe fruit. But nothing came of 
it except a few pears as hard as stones, enough 
to break one’s teeth upon. Since then I never 
believed the gardener’s praise of his trees, and 
only bought those which I knew well had come 
from a good stock. See, I have found it often 
so with them; people who are always talking 
of their faith and their religious experience, 
seem to me like trees full of leaves, where the 
blossoms seldom bear much fruit. All the sap 
goes into the leaves. My wife and I took a 
lesson from that, and determined that in our 
house there should be much fruit and few leaves. 
We resolved, by day and night, so to live and 
so to speak, as if the Lord Jesus were dwelling 
in our house, and seeing and knowing all. He 
has said, ‘Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.’ I have taught my children to under- 
stand this, and it has had more effect than 
many words. When they see their parents live 
in the constant presence of the Lord, that makes 
Christianity for them a living thing. I have 
always been much struck by the sayings of God 
to Abraham: ‘Walk before me.’ When my 
son is working in my sight, so that he knows 
I see all he does, he will not be idle. And I 
taught the children that so they ought to walk 
as before Christ our Master. And not only in 
outward conduct, as eye-servants, but inwardly, 
too, for he sees the hearts of all. When my 
boy or girl are going to visit their acquaint- 
ances, or any where else, I only say to them, 
‘Walk before him.’ Believe me, sir, no more 
words are needed.” 

“No, certainty no more,” I said; “the sins 


| of men all come from this, that they forget the 
presence of the Lord, or disbelieve it, and noth- 
ing so helps to overcome temptation as the 
| living remembrance that the dear Savior is 
| ever near.” 

' It was late in the evening when I went 
away. The setting sun lighted up and gilded 
the beech wood through which I walked. How 
beautiful sunlight can make a forest, I thought; 
but how beautiful is a fainily circle, who walk 
in the heavenly light of faith and love! 


‘ 


—_——_——_—_—. 


THE HIGHEST GOOD. 





BY HaTTIE R. HUNT. 





ANKIND has ever been seeking for the 
highest good, for the supreme law by 
which to control conduct and regulate the inter- 
course of all. Numberless are the airy phan- 
toms pursued by eager crowds. Various are 
the theories invented, 

Some having foundations of truth gleam in 
their own brightness, but when tested, above 
them are seen theories more resplendent, truths 
more vast and comprehensive. Some have formed 
ideals of good from the phenomena of sense 
and the wants of their nature. Others have 
placed the highest good among the things un- 
seen, but whose influence is felt on earth, draw- 
ing mankind toward their owa pure realm. We 
look upon the earth, an“. behold it fitted for the 
dwelling of man—a being having physical or- 
gans, yet, more than these, a rational and spir- 
itual existence. He has powers not merely of 
perception and judging, but the insight of reason 
which recognizes the necessary and universal 
laws of man and nature. Will the highest good 
be found in cultivating these powers? The good 
arising from the pleasures of sense is transient, 
unsatisfactory, and fails to be an adequate object 
of desire. 

Our world is a vast studio filled up by the 
Great Artist, and adorned with pictures his own 
hand has wrought. Here taste awakens to 
judge of the various forms and the harmony in 
every scene. Art comes with its many labors, 
aiding the full appreciation of the living pic- 
ture. Here sentiment and imagination exalt 
the spirit and develop its powers. But these 
scenes do not tend to cultivate the taste alone; 
whether we view the quiet landscape, the som- 
ber woods, or the rugged hills, every-where we 
find a deeper meaning, a nobler purpose. They 
embody the laws of the universe, the senti- 
ments of the Creator, To these the philosopher 
brings thought and patient study, till his genius 
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seizes the ultimate law, and science is devel- 
oped. Such power is a rational good, manifest- 
ing man’s alliance with the Great First Cause. 
Yet the mere cultivation of science fails to 
employ all the faculties of the soul, and afford 
pure, unfailing joy. There is a higher court 
of the human mind than the reason, even the 
self-conscious spirit. This demands that all the 
powers of body and mind be employed for its 
own worthiness. Here is the swmmum bonum, 
the supreme dex for humanity, that in all em- 
ployment of nature, art, and science, the entire 
being may be rendered worthy the approbation 
of finite spirit, and of the infinite. This is the 
great principle of good permeating the universe, 
finding its source and center in God. Now we 
may understand why the world is thus admira- 
bly adapted to all our needs; why the wondrous 
capacities and powers of mind are given. It is 
because the Creator was fulfilling the prompt- 
ings of his worthiness in thus conditioning all 
things, and we are to use them in perfecting 
our being, and rendering ourselves worthy the 
approbation of all the pure and good. 

Here is the rule determining our relations to 
the world and God. Here is the spring of all 
virtue. Where the worthiness of the spirit 
controls the life humanity reaches its highest 
civilization. The individual finds all nature 
contributing to his good, wisdom and virtue 
perfect his being, while complacency and peace 
attend the spirit. The various storms and ills 
in life can not destroy the steady radiance of 
the worthy soul, for on the summits of the 
mountains of life it triumphantly awaits the 
dawning of immortal day. 


—_——_—— 


NEEDLESS DENIALS. 





\ EBSTER’S Dictionary, which can not be 

accused of any leaning toward sentiment- 
alism, defines “Inhumanity” as “cruelty in 
action ;” and “ Cruelty” as “any act of a human 
being which inflicts unnecessary pain.” The 
word inhumanity has so ugly a sound, and the 
most inhuman people are so utterly and hon- 
estly unconscious of their own inhumanities, 
that it is necessary to intrench one’s self be- 
hind some such bulwark as the above defini- 
tions before venturing to open the accusation 
that fathers and mothers are habitually guilty 
of inhuman conduct in inflicting on their chil- 
dren “unnecessary pain,” by needless denials 
of their innocent wishes and impulses. 

Most men and a great many women would 
be astonished at being told that simple human- 
ity requires them to gratify every wish, even 





the smallest, of their children, when the pain 
of having that wish denied is not made neces- 
sary, either for the child’s own welfare, phys- 
ical or mental, or by circumstances beyond the 
parent’s control, The word “necessary” is a 
very authoritative one: conscience, if jet free, 
soon narrows down its boundaries; inconven- 
ience, hinderance, deprivation, self-denial, one er 
all, or even a great deal of all, to ourselves, 
can not give us a shadow of right to say that 
the pain of the child’s disappointment is “ nec- 
essary.” 

Selfishness grasps at help from the hackneyed 
sayings, that it is “best for children to bear 
the yoke in their youth;” “the sooner they 
learn that they can not have their own way 
the better;” “it is a good discipline for them 
to practice self-denial,” ete. But, the yoke that 
they must bear in spite of our lightening it all 
we can, is heavy enough; the instances in 
which it is, for good and sufficient reasons, im- 
possible for them to have their own way, are 
quite numerous enough to insure their learning 
the lesson very early; and as for the discipline 
of self-denial—God bless their dear, patient 
souls—if men and women brought to bear on 
the thwartings and vexations of their daily 
lives, and their relations with each other, one- 
hundredth part of the sweet acquiescence and 
brave endurance which average children show, 
under the average management of average par- 
ents, this world would be a much pleasanter 
place to live in than it is. 

Let any conscientious and tender mother, 
who perhaps reads these words with tears, half 
of resentment, half of grief, in her eyes, keep 
for three days an exact record of the little re- 
quests which she refuses, from the baby of five, 
who begged to stand on a chair and look out 
at the window, and was hastily told, “No, it 
would hurt the chair,” when one-minute would 
have been enough time to have laid a folded 
newspaper over the upholstery, and another 


' minute enough tc explain to him, with a kiss 


and a hug, that that, was to save his spoiling 
mamma’s nice chair with his boots; and the 
two minutes together would probably have 
made sure that another time the dear little fel- 
low would look out for a paper himself, when 
he wished to climb up to the window; down to 
the pretty girl of twelve, who, with as distinct 
a perception of the becoming as her mother had 
before her, went to school unhappy because she 
was compelled to wear a blue neck-tie instead 
of a scarlet one, and surely for no special 
reason | 

At the end of the three days, an honest exam- 
ination of the record would show that fully one- 
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half of these small denials, all of which had in- 
volved pain, and some of which had brought 
contest and punishment, had been needless, had 
been made hastily, and usually on account of 
the slight interruption or inconvenience which 
would result from yielding to the request. I 
am very much mistaken if the honest keeping 
and honest study of such a three days’ record 
would not wholly transform the atmosphere in 
many a house to what it ought to be, and 
bring almost constant sunshine and bliss where 
now, too often, are storm and misery. 

With some parents, although they are neither 
harsh nor hard in manner, nor unloving in na- 
ture, the habitual first impulse seems to be to 
refuse; they appear to have a singular obtuse- 
ness to. the fact that it is, or can be, of any 
consequence to a child whether it does, or does 
not do, the thing it desires. Often the refusal 
is withdrawn on tLe first symptoms of grief or 
disappointment on the child’s part; a thing 
which is fatal to all real control of a child, and 
almost as unkind as the first unnecessary de- 


nial; and, perhaps, even more so, as it involves | 


double and treble pain, in future instances, 
where there can not and must not be any giv- 
ing way to entreaties. It is, doubtless, this 
lack of perception—akin, one would think, to 
the phenomenon of color-blindness—which is 
at the bottom of this great and common inhu- 
manity among kind and intelligent fathers and 
mothers; an inhumanity so common that it may 
almost be said to be universal. 


— 


LONGFELLOW AND BRYANT. 
FROM THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 


\ R. LONGFELLOW’S works are entirely 

free from the special defects that stamp the 
national literature of his country. He has none 
of the somewhat uncouth power and spasmodic 
exaggeration of his Western cotemporaries; he 
is all grace and polish and inexhaustible sweet- 
ness. One of his earliest books, “ Hyperion,” 
strikes the key-note of the majority of his 
minor poems. The source of their inspiration 
is Outre Mer, among Rhenish feudal towers, 
Flemish towns, and Alpine passes. Like Irving 
in the variety and extent of his culture, and 
superior to him in genius, his imagination is 
rather Teutonic than English, Cut Germany 
out of his volume, and you cut out nearly half. 
He lingers in Nuremburg, Bruges, and Prague, 
and chooses for his emblem of life’s river, not 
the Ohio, nor the Hudson, nor the Assabeth, 
but “the Moldau’s rushing stream.” He has 
given us the best translations in the world 


| ete Swedish, German, Spanish, and Italian 
authors, and many of his best verses are avow- 
edly suggested by old proverbs, or sentences, or 
bits of old romance. A few words from an old 
French author give him the burden of the “Old 
Clock on the Stair;” a leaf out of Mather’s 
Magnalia Christi is rhymed into “The Phan- 
tom Ship;” the ballad of the Count Arnaldos 
sets him dreaming over the “Secret of the Sea;” 
a verse of Euripides is the overture to his 
“Voices of the Night;” a few lines from Goethe 
gather up the essence of the “ Psalm of Life.” 
In the New World, but not wholly of it, he 
dwells with almost wearisome fondness on the 
word “old.” Volumes of old days, old associa- 
tions that we can not buy with gold, quaint old 
cities, old poets, sweet old songs, old haunted 
houses, dear old friends, the gray old manse, 
Nature the dear old nurse, dear old England— 
on phrases and thoughts like these his fancy 
broods. American verse is frequently rough- 
hewn and audacious, sometimes obscure and 
| pedantic, and its novelty is often more striking 
than its truth. Every sentence that Longfellow 
has penned is as clear as crystal and as pure as 
snow. He wears his weight of learning “ lightly 
as a flower,” and though he rarely creates, he 
ean not touch without adorning. He puts our 
best thoughts into the best language, with that 
high art which conceals itself. An American 
poet in his songs of labor, he has yet no sym- 
pathy with “the loud vociferations of the street;” 
and in those days of strife he retires into the 

sanctuary of the Divina Commedia, till 

“The tumult of the time disconsolate, 

To inarticulate murmurs dies away.” 





Severe critics complain of his want of con- 
centration and intensity, and of the conven- 
tionality of his epithets—a frequent fault of his 
earlier poems—but his position as the laureate 
of women and children and gentle men is un- 
impregnable; and there are seasons when we 
prefer his company to that of the “grand old 
masters.” His perpetual refrain of “ Peace on 
earth, good-will to men,” is soothing to “ weary 
hearts;” and when we seek an anodyne rather 
than a stimulant, 


“ His songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care.” 


Generally speaking, his later works are his 
strongest. More is said in less space, his ideas 
follow one another with greater rapidity, and 
his imagery is more striking. There is nothing 
.in the “ Voices of the Night” so powerful as 
“Victor Galbraith,” or the “ Hebrew Ceme- 
tery,” or the verses on the death of Wellington 
or Enceladus; scarcely any thing so effective 
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as the “Bells of Lynn,” or so tender as the 
exquisite address to children entitled “ Weari- 
ness.” 

Longfellow’s command of verse alone proves 
him to be a genuine poet. There are passages 
in the “ Arsenal,” the “ Occultation of Orion,” 
the “ Building of the Ship,” and the Household 
Poems, unsurpassed in melody by any in co- 
temporary English verse. The introduction to 
“ Hiawatha,” the closing lines of “ Evangeline,” 
and some of the character-sketches which pre- 
face the tales of the “ Wayside Inn,” have a 
music equally attractive and more decidedly 
original, The highest flights of Mr. Longfel- 
low’s imagination are in the strange old-world 
story of the “Golden Legend;” but his fame 
most securely rests on ‘‘ Hiawatha.” This-poem, 
in which a series of idyls are strung together 
on the thread of an idea common to Indian 
and Scandinavian legend, has that refreshing 
flavor of nationality wanting in many of the 
author’s works, and it yield’ to none of them 
in artistic finish, The monotony of the verse 
is like that of the bird’s song, which has only 
two or three notes, and yet, from its everlast- 
ing freshness, never palls upon the ear. Most 
modern attempts to produce old ballads put 
new wine ito old bottles; but the American 
poet has here thrown himself as completely 
into the spirit of aboriginal Western life as he 
has into that of Gothic Paganism in the “ Chal- 
lenge of Thor.” Like Chibabos the musician, 
he is at home among the pine-groves and the 
prairies, and the “great lakes of the north- 
land,” and 


“ All the many sounds of nature 
Borrow sweetness from his singing.’ 


Longfellow’s descriptions charm us more than 
they astonish. Inferior in luxuriance to those 
of “Enoch Arden,” in subtilty to Browning’s 
Italian pictures, they are superior in simplicity. 
They do not adorn nature as a mistress with 
the subjective fancies of a lover; they bring 
her before us as a faithful nurse careful for her 
children. In “ Evangeline” the poet follows 
the wheels of the emigrant’s wagon through 
“billowy bays of grass, ever rolling in sunshine 
and shadow,” and “over them wander the buf- 
falo herds, and the elk and the roebuck.” “ Hia- 
watha” speaks of nature with the familiarity 
of an inhabitant; there is no trace of the gran- 
diose style of the tourist. In the best episodes 
of the volume, as the account of the hero’s 
childhood and his friends, of the wooing of 
Minnehaha, of the Son of the Evening Star, 
of the Ghosts and the Famine—the parable of 
human life, with its incidents of birth, love, 





decay, and death, is told in a narrative of child- 
like tenderness and masculine grasp. 

A recent New York critic ridicules the Euro- 
pean view that “Hiawatha” is an American 
poem; it belongs, he holds, to the wigwam and 
not to the exchange. It is true that the fever- 
ish ardor of Wall-street has no place in its 
pages, but it is none the less manifestly trans- 
atlantic and sui generis. In celebrating Red 
Indian life it inevitably discloses some of the 
features of the race which has come into close 
contact with that life. Mr. Dixon has dwelt 
very justly on the extent to which the New 
Zealand myth about the strength of the dead 
man passing into his conqueror applies to the 
pioneers of the West. ‘“ Hiawatha” sings of 
the decadence of a primitive people in strains 
that recall by their pathos the old Briton le- 
gends of the death of Arthur: but it has also 
a prophetic side; from the meeting-point of two 
races it looks before as well as after. 


“T beheld, too, in that vision 
All the secrets of the future. 


All the land was full of people, 
Restless, struggling, toiling, striving; 
Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 
But one heart beat in their bosoms. 
In the woodlands rang their axes; 
Smoked their towns in all the valleys, 
Over all the lakes and rivers 

Rushed their great canoes of thunder.” 


When De Tocqueville asserted that America 
had not yet produced a poet, only a single poem 
could be appealed to in contradiction of his 
statement, and the collective works of the author 
of this poem help to vindicate another general- 
ization of the French critic. He remarks, that 
‘‘in democratic communities, where men are all 
socially insignificant, and each one sees his fel- 
lows when he sees himself, poetry will be less 
apt to celebrate individuals,” that it will seldom 
be dramatic, but will incline to dwell either on 
external nature, or on the ideas which concern 
mankind in general, it will be either descriptive 
or abstract. Mr. Bryant is a poet of nature 
and contemplation. His master-piece, “‘Thana- 
topsis,” was written fifty years ago. The fol- 
lowing extract must serve to illustrate the style 
of its verse and thought: 


“ Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 

Shalt thou retire alone—nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good; 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulcher. The hills 
Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun—the vales 
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Stretching in pensive quietness between; 

The venerable woods—rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green; and poured round all, 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun, 
The planéts, all the infinite hosts of heaven, 
Are shining on the sad abodes of death 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 

Of morning—and the Barcan desert pierce, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods, 

Where rolls the Oregon—and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings—yet the dead are there.” 


The reason why Mr. Bryant has never sur- 
passed, and seldom equaled this effort of his 
youth, is to be found partly in the cast of his 
mind, which is characterized by a narrow great- 
ness, and partly in the fact, that during the 
great portion of his life he has been forced “ to 
scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen” 
as the editor of a daily newspaper, a fact to 
which he makes a touching reference at the 
close of his “Green River.” But not even 
Longfellow has penetrated so deeply into the 
Western woods as Bryant has done. He has 
lived in thronging streets, an honest and ener- 
getic politician, but in his leisure hours his 
fancy has roamed away to breezy hills and 
valleys, and the undulating sea of the prairies— 


“The gardens of the desert, 
The unshorn fields boundless and beautiful; 
For which the speech of England has no name.” 


The perpetual autumn of his writings is pe- 
culiar. They lead us to the margin of plains 
broader than English shires, by the banks of 
rivers flowing oceanward with a mournful sound, 
through somber wildernesses, and over fallen 
leaves. Bryant has written smoothly in vari- 
ous measures, but he is never lively. An 
American “ Alastor,” he loves “the air that 
cools the twilight of the sultry day,” better 
than morning “clad in russet vest.” In the 
beautiful verses on the ‘ Death of the Flowers,” 
his ear catches a dirge-like tune in the wind: 
“The south wind searches for the flowers whose fra- 


grance late he bore, 
And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream 


no more.” 


The high rank grass of the wild meadow is to 
his eye the garniture of the graves of a race 
represented by his “ Disinterred Warrior.” De- 
void of the exuberance of his cotemporaries, he 
lingers “ where old empires sit in sullenness and 
gloom,” and he contemplates “the living pres- 
ent” with resignation rather than hope. 





All | 


his best pieces, as “The Evening Wind,” “The 
Forest Hymn,” “Monument Mountain,” “The 
Burial Place,” and ‘The Past,” are set to the 
same slow music, and pervaded by the thought 
of life as the avenue of death. If we compare 
his “Address to a Waterfowl” with Words- 
worth’s or Shelley’s “Skylark,” we appreciate 
the monotony of his mind, which is like that 
of Cowper without Cowper’s occasional vivacity, 
Mr. Bryant stands on a high level, but the 
space he covers is limited; he has no touch of 
humor, and only the distant pathos of prevail- 
ing melancholy. Master of his position where 
he is at home—in the woods—he loses his in- 
spiration when he draws near his own cities. 
His exclusive nature-worship has a parallel in 
the feeling which animates some of the most 
graphic passages in New England prose—such 
as the following from one of Emerson’s earlier 


| essays: 


“It is the halcyon season of our pure October 
weather. The dayf immeasurably long, sleeps 
over the broad hills aud warm wide fields. To 
have lived through all its sunny hours seems 
longevity enough. The solitary places do not 
seem quite lonely. At the gates of the forest, 
the surprised man of the world is forced to leave 
his city estimates of great and small, wise and 
foolish. The knapsack of custom falls off his 
back with the first steps he makes into these 
precincts. Here is sanctity which shames our 
religions, and reality which discredits our heroes. 
Here we find nature to be the circumstance 
which dwarfs every other circumstance, and 
judges like a god all men that come to her. 
We have crept out of our crowded houses into 
the night and morning. . . . The incommunica- 
ble trees begin to persuade us to live with them, 
and quit our life of solemn trifles. Here no 
history, or Church, or State, is interpolated on 
the divine sky and the immortal year.” 

This is a one-sided spirit; but it is a spirit 
with which we have all an occasional sympathy. 
To a disposition like that of Mr. Bryant it is 
permanently congenial. Thus, in the following 
verse, he gives voice to the impulse which, 
even in settled countries, often induces eccen- 
tric men of culture to banish themselves for a 
season from society; the impulse which made 
captive the “Scholar Gipsy :” 


“ Ah! this is freedom, these pure skies 

Were never stained with village smoke; 
The fragrant wind that through them flies 

Is bres.thed from wastes by plow unbroke. 
Here with my rifle and my steed 

And her who left the world for me, 
I plant me where the red deer feed, 

In the green forest, and am free!” 
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Imaginative and ardent minds oppressed by the 
‘‘weariness, the fever, and the fret,” what Mr. 
Arnold calls “this strange disease of modern 
life,” try to escape from the region of the real 
drama into that of the ideal lyric, “arva beata 
petamus, divites et insulas;” and they have now 
and then endeavored to convert it into an actual 
idyl, as when Thoreau buried himself in a log- 
hut by Walden Lake, or Winthrop, leaving his 
ledgers in New York, scoured over thecrags of 
Oregon, or Horne—of “ Orion” —was found min- 
ing in a quarry of New South Wales. But this 
emigre spirit when put into practice ultimately 
cures itself; a poet soon tires of working with 
his hands for a livelihood. The aspirations of 


Clough’s “Bothie” are stifled by the vitiose | 


cure of a hard life, or terminate in the catas- 
trophes of a fanaticism, such as Hawthorne 
has branded with his genius in the “ Blithedale 
Romance.” The philosophical refugees find that 
the solitude they desired charms only by its 
contrast with the civilization they have left; as 
the beauty of the sea is its contrast with the 
shore. But this wandering impulse, strong in 
the ancient Greek and modern English race, 
has colonized and civilized the world; it is es- 
pecially strong in the Anglo-American; the 
very restlessness which makes his cities so 
noisy bids him long for a remoter rest, and this 
longing acts in conjunction with more material 
demands to drive him across the Mississippi, 
and pioneer the way to the Pacific. 


—— 


JOHN BALDWIN. 





W present to our readers an excellent por- 
trait of Mr. Baldwin, a representative of 
the self-made American, and a Christian whose 
life has been characterized by the consecration 
of all its efforts to the service of God. Mr. 
Baldwin is a princely giver, and is an illustra- 
tion of a doctrine that we have often tried to 
preach, that the surest road to earthly success 
is that which lies through the consecration of 
our substance to God. He was born in Bran- 
ford, Conn., October 13, 1799. His grandfather 
was a deacon of the Presbyterian Church, of 
Puritan descent. His father was a blacksmith, 
and worked at the anvil in New Haven, mak- 
ing axes and hoes with the father of Lyman 
Beecher, who was also a blacksmith. When 
the war of ’76 broke out he shouldered his gun 


_and served his country, became a captain, and 


was so called to the day of his death. He was 
noted for his benevolence to the poor. 
His mother was the only daughter of Ed- 


ward Meloy, of New Haven, who before the 
Vou. XXVII.—A47 








war was a wealthy mefchant, and gave to his 
daughter as good an education as it was then 
believed daughters were capable of receiving. 
His own school privileges were of the poorest 
kind, as neither geography, grammar, nor arith- 
metic were allowed to be taught. 

He was educated by a pious mother in early 
life to “fear God and keep his commandments.” 
At an early age he was allowed to take care 
of himself. In this way he learned how to get 
a dollar, and its worth. At the age of eighteen 
he was, through the instrumentality of the 
Methodists, converted to God, and joined the 
Church. He felt his ignorance, borrowed books, 
bought Clarke’s Commentary, read, studied, 
and worked, and went to the Academy, He 
then engaged in teaching, first in Fishkill, New 
York, then in Marylgnd, then in Litchfield, 
Conn: After some five years spent thus, he 
married, in 1828. The next Spring he moved 
to where Berea now is, and soon built the first 
frame house in the place, assisted in the first 
Sabbath school, opened the first quarry, turned 
the first grindstone, laid out, or helped to do 
so, the first building lot, built the first railroad, 
as also the first seminary building. 

In early times Mr. Baldwin identified him- 
self with the “community” in Berea—a word 
that can hardly be used in that place now 
without provoking a smile. With the best of 
motives, no doubt, the projectors of this plan 
arranged a system by which the means of the 
wealthy should be made to support their less 
fortunate brethren—the labors of all being de- 
voted to the good of all. The plan failed, al- 
most as a matter of course, and those involved 
in it found themselves rich in experience, but 
in all things else poor indeed. The lesson was 
severe, but thorough. 

Deeply in debt, with a heart devoted to God, 
and anxious to do as well as suffer in his cause, 
Mr. Baldwin bowed the knee to God in prayer, 
and pledged to his cause his efforts and his 
means if he would lead him from this valley 
of humiliation. His prayer was. heard and an- 
swered—and nobly has he redeemed his pledge. 
The partial discovery of the value of the roc: 
underlying Berea, gave to him the means of 
retrieving his fallen fortunes, and with his in- 
creased means came a new and fuller consecra- 
tion to his God. 

Education became his battle-ery—consecrated 
education—and to this object he has devoted 
himself for years; to it he has given his prayers 
by day, his dreams by night. Mr. Baidwin has 
been a devoted friend of. female education. He 
has always owed Yale College a grudge for not 
giving his mother equal privileges with his. 
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uncles, About his table seven children gath- 
ered—sons and daughters. Should he give his 
means, and use his influence to give to the 
former the broad and rare foundation of a thor- 
ough education, and allow to the latter only 
such advantages as the common school should 
give? Not so. Together should they be 
trained—side by side should they pursue stud- 
ies and labors that should fit them alike for 
life’s responsibilities, its usefulness, and its 
honors—and when Baldwin Institute, since Uni- 
versity, was opened, it was, with no distinc- 
tion, eligible alike to sons and daughters. To 
this institution he has given property worth at 
present one hundred and fifty thonsand dollars. 

Mr. Baldwin’s devotion to the cause of edu- 
cation has reached out beyond his own village, 


and what we might alna@pst call his own insti- | 
tution, to embrace wider fields and other races, 


His heart has become deeply interested in the 
educational wants of the South, and with his 
characteristic generosity he has become the lib- 
eral patron of the “Thomson Biblical Insti- 
tute.” 
Orleans, announcing what he has done, is char- 
acteristic: “I have bought the Darby planta- 
tion of seventeen hundred acres, in St. Mary’s 
Parish, La., five miles above Franklin, on the 
Teche, for $20,000. I have deposited the money 
in the bank and sent my son to perfect the title. 
There is a fine site of thirty or forty acres on 
the banks of the river, comprising some fifteen 
or twenty buildings, which the brethren of the 
Mississippi Mission Conference can occupy for 
religious education as soon as they choose, pro- 
vided no distinction is made on account of sex 
or color. When a corporate board is organized 
by said Conference, I will deed the above-named 
site, and secure to said corporation enough ed- 
ucatfonal capital to make $20,000 worth.” 

In personal appearance Mr. Baldwin is plain, 
and in outward adornings careless to the ex- 
treme. In earlier times it was a matter of keen 
enjoyment to be mistaken for some unfortunate 
wanderer. He himself gives some instances in 
which such mistakes occur. A few years since 
he, in traveling, fell in company with a gentle- 
man who, learning that he was from Berea, O., 
became interested, and plied him with many 
questions about the school there, etc, and at 
length about the great philanthropist, John 
Baldwin. Mr. B. did not speak very highly of 
him; the former defended him; Mr. B. replied 
in rather sharp criticism, when, his interlocutor 
becoming warm, Mr. B. at length told him 
frankly that he was himself John Baldwin. 
This was beyond endurance, and the man left 
him, with a sharp rebuke for having first 


His own letter to Dr. Newman, of New | 


| abused, then tried to personate, such a man as 
his hero, 
Mr. Baldwin has had many plans of doing 
good; yet, whatever may have claimed his at- 
| tention, he never swerved from the great 
_ earthly center of his labors and his prayers— 
_ the university which bears his name, 

There are times when he suffers from depres- 
sion of spirits, yet not so as to “abate one jot 
of heart er hope.” Soon, however, the rebound 
comes, and the spirit which has been sunk into 
the very depths of distress, rises triumphant 
over doubts and fears. 

As is usually the case with persons who give 
largely, he has been the object of unsparing 
criticism and abuse, and it would not be hard 
to find men who could hardly be persuaded to 
give a dime to any good cause, who stand ready 
to charge upon him meanness unlimited, He 
will survive all such attacks. 

As a business man he is shrewd and far-see- 
ing—judging wisely when to buy and when to 
sell, and while perfectly honorable in all his 
dealings, he must be shrewd indeed who gets 
any great advantage of him. To the poor and 
needy he is a kind and generous friend—one 
who bestows liberally to such cases of necessity 
as come to his knowledge. 

For most of the foregoing facts we are in- 
debted to one who has long and well known 
him. From the pen of a friend of long ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Baldwin we present the 
following characterization: 

“Mr. Baldwin is a holy man, though a very 
singular one. In his external appearance one 
would hardly think him a fair representative of 
the nineteenth century. And yet, in very sooth, 
he has a soul in him big enough for any cen- 
tury, past, present, or to come. When I first 
saw him he was dressed in garments of domes- 
tic manufacture, and seemed careless of his garb 
and person. His bare neck and bosom courted 
the free winds of heaven. The dark locks upon 
his head were moist with evening dew. If he 
had sandals on, thought I, and a hat, on which 
to wear a scallop, he might pass very well for 
an ancient pilgrim. Indeed, I am not sure but 
that just then he did chime in, with Wesley, 











‘No foot of land do I possess— 
No cottage in this wilderness— 
A poor, wayfaring man.’ 


Not so, however. He had a cottage, and was 
the owner of some broad acres of the richest 
land in all that region. The comforts and the 
luxuries of life were his; at least they were at 
his command. But then he derived his happi- 
ness from spiritual, not from material sources; 
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and his piety had taught him to say that he 
was only a steward over these things, holding 
them in trust from the great Proprietor of all 
his earthly blessings. 

“Mr. Baldwin is a great admirer of John 
Wesley. The sincere single-mindedness, the 
lofty patriarchal faith, the active self-denying 
zeal in doing good, and the large-hearted be- 
nevolence, for which the founder of Methodism 
was distinguished, has made a deep impression 
on his mind. No wonder that, of all mere hu- 
man beings, he should make the character of 
this truly-apostolic man the selected model of 
his own life. Like him, he cherishes a deep 
love of truth, believes as seeing Him who is in- 
visible, makes holiness his motto, tramples the 
world under his feet, and despises glory and 
fortune, or values them only as they are means 
of doing good. He has resolved to make all he 
can by industry, to save all he can by strict econ- 
omy, and give all he can in justice to himself 
and family. In accordance with this principle, 
he lives under a solemn vow to devote his all 
to God. When asked in what manner this is 
done, he replied, ‘By a resolution I formed, 
based on the Bible as explained by Mr. Wes- 
ley, I determined to appropriate my entire in- 
come—aside from the necessaries of life for my- 
self and family—to the cause of benevolence-— 
a resolution which I have seen no reason to 
change.’ This last expression gives us the re- 
sult of his experience for fifteen or twenty years, 
in which light it becomes a beautiful illustration 
of the power of faith and goodness.” 


—_—>—__—_—. 
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BY REV. BR. DONKERSLEY. 





“The pen is mightier than the sword.” 


“'T is well to borrow from the good and great; 
’T is wise to learn; ’t is godlike to create.” 
Joun G. SAXz. 





N the course of our life we have listened to 
many able and interesting discussions on the 
relative power of the tongue and the pen, the 
pulpit and the press. It is not the design of 
this paper to. come forth as unquestioned um- 
pire upon the comparative force of these two 


thoughts and facts as to the potency of the 
printed page. 

There is no country upon the face of the 
globe where the influence of the press is more 
widely or more powerfully felt than in this 
highly-favored land. We print more books, 
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mighty agencies. But we would submit a few | 


_ Send forth more quartérlies, issue more maga- 
zines, and scatter more newspapers than any 
| other nation in Christendom or heathendom, 
| No nation of the earth—Protestant, Papal, or 
pagan—numbers so large a ratio of citizens as 
we do who possess the ability and the disposi- 
_tion to read. Asa people, we are more deeply 
interested in the character, the quality, and the 
| quantity of brain-labor and press-work than 
any other people possibly can be. 

The pen, in the hand that knows how to use 
| it, is one of the most powerful weapons known. 
| As the tongue of the absent, how cheering! 
| When self-respect gives it a new vigor, how 
| pleasing! When virtue guides it, how re- 

spected! When wit sharpens it, how it cuts 
‘and lacerates! When scurrility wields it, how 
contemptible! When atheism flings it, how 
fatal! The pen is the weapon of the soul. 

Cultivated minds usually prefer the written 
to the oral production, unless the speaker is a 
Burke, a Whitefield, a Webster, or a Gough. 
With pen in hand a man of well-disciplined 
mind thinks more closely, reasons more vigor- 
ously, composes more rhetorically, expresses 
himself more concisely and compactly, and per- 
forms his pleasing task with a more polished 
diction. Dr. Channing says, “ We doubt whether 
a man ever brings his faculties to bear with 
their whole force upon a subject, till he writes 
upon it, for the instruction or the gratification 
of others.” 

But how wide, how far-extended the influ- 
ence of the author! The talented preacher ad- 
dresses his hundreds of delighted hearers, the 
popular lecturer speaks to his thousands of ap- 
plauding listeners, but the successful author 
discourses to his tens of thousands, or even 
millions of his charmed, instructed, and profited 
admirers. The oral address is heard but once 
usually. The written and published production 
receives many a careful reading at intervals of 
months or years, till the sentiments contained 
therein become incorporated with the reader’s 
intellectual and moral being, and become com- 
ponent parts of himself. 

Some books, both of ancient and of modern 
date, have had an immense, almost incalculable 
circulation. It is impossible to reach any thing 
like a correct estimate of the number of read- 
ers of that immortal production of Bunyan’s, 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, during the four hundred 
‘years that it has now been before the public. 
| Report says that the “Dairyman’s Daughter” 

has been translated into more than forty differ- 

ent languages. The circulation of this work 
in those numerous languages may safely be 
reckoned at some millions of copies. The Amer- 
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ican Tract Society alone has published 300,000 | heart pouring out of his ghastly wound, but 


copies of “Baxter’s Call;” and of “Baxter's 


Saint’s Rest,” and “ Doddridge’s Rise and Prog- | 
ress,” this same Society has published more | 


than 100,000 copies each. It is said that 35,- 
000,000 of Webster’s Elementary Spelling-Book 


have been sold, and that its annnal issue is 1,- 


000,000, while some 3,000,000 of his Diction- 
aries are annually circulated. Of Mitchell’s 
geographical books there has been, and perhaps 


still is, a daily issue of 1,000, and of Professor 


Davies’s mathematical series 300,000 were sold 
in 1857. There werd sold of Livingstone’s Trav- 
els in South Africa 10,000 copies; of .Kane’s 
Arctic Explorations 65,000 copies. 

Dropping down to fiction, we find that the 
serials of Dickens have a sale of something 
probably over 100,000. Perhaps more than 
half a million of Uncle Tom’s Cabin have been 
sold, 75,000 of Fern Leaves, and 45,000 of Bar- 
num’s Life, 

Dropping still lower, the Journal of Com- 
merce, speaking of licentious works, says, 
“Should the statistics on this subject be pub- 
lished, the good citizen would lose hope for the 
morals and principles of the rising generation. 
An inyestigation made by a committee of the 
House of Commons in 1851, showed that the sale 
of immoral and infidel publications amounted 
to 29,000,000 annually. And we have reason 
to believe that an expose in this country would 
be scarcely less appalling.” 

Many books have been remarkable for their 
longevity. Happily, certain religious books 
seem to possess the greatest vitality for patri- 
archal years. Some of the books above named 
have been before the reading public nearly or 
quite four hundred years, And it is not prob- 
able that some of these will die for centuries 
yet to come, How great, how wide, how ex- 
tended, how perpetuated the influence of such 
books! 

The following eloquent extract from Mr. Ev- 
erett’s oration, at the inauguration of the War- 
ren statue, is far more appropriate—if but slight 
verbal changes were made—to successful au- 
thors than to victorious warriors or to leading 
statesmen: 

“To be cold and breathless—to feel and speak 
not—this is not the end of existence to the 
men who have breathed their spirit into the 
institutions of their coun‘ry, who have stamped 
their characters on the pillars of the age, who 
have poured their heart’s blood into the chan- 
nels of the public posterity. Tell me, ye who 
tread the sods of yondér [Bunker Hill] sacred 
hight, is Warren dead? Can you not still see, 


| 


moving resplendent over the field of honor, 
with the rose of heaven upon his cheek, and 
the fire of liberty in his eye? Tell me, ye who 
make your pious pilgrimage to the shades of 
Vernon, is Washington indeed shut up in that 
cold and narrow house? That which made these 
men, and men like these, can not die. The 
hand that traced the character of Independence 
is indeed motionless; the eloquent lips that sus- 
tained it are hushed, but the lofty spirits that 
conceived, resolved, and maintained it, and 


pere og ; 
which alone, to such men, make it life to live, 











these can not expire: 


‘ These shall resist the empire of decay, 
When time is o’er and worlds have passed away; 
Cold in the dust that perished heart may lie, 
But that which warmed it once can never die!’ ” 


Volumes of facts might be given in illustra- 
tion of the influence of books in the formation 
of character—bad or good. Benjamin Franklin 
tells us, in one of his letters, that when he was 
a boy a little book fell into his hands entitled, 
“Essays to do Good, by Cotton Mather.” It 
was tattered and torn, and several leaves were 
missing.- “But the remainder,” he says, “gave 
me such a turn of thinking as to have an in- 
fluence on my conduct through life; for I have 
always set a greater value on the character of 
a doer of good, than on any other kind of rep- 
utation; and if I have been a useful citizen, the 
public owes all the advantage of it to that lit- 
tle book.” 

Jeremy Bentham mentions that the current 
of his thoughts and studies was directed for life 
by a single phrase that caught his eye at the 
end of a pamphlet, “The greatest good of the 
greatest number.” 

There are single sentences in the New Testa- 
ment that have awakened to spiritual life hund- 
reds of millions of dormant souls. In things of 
lesser moment, reading has a wondrous power. 
George Law, a boy on his father’s farm, met 
with an old unknown book, which told the story 
of a farmer’s son who went away to seek his 
fortune, and came home, after many years’ ab- 
sence, a rich man. From that moment George 
became uneasy, left home, lived over again the 
life he had read of, returned a millionaire, and 
paid all his father’s debts. Robinson Crusoe 
has sent more boys to sea than the press-gang. 
The story of little George Washington telling 
the truth about the hatchet and the plum-tree 
has made many a truth-teller. We owe all the 
Waverley novels—volumes which would prob- 
ably be far more serviceable in the fire-grate 


not pale and prostrate, the blood of his gallant ' than on the library shelves--to Scott’s early 
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reading of the old traditions and legends; and 
the whole body of pastoral fiction came from 
Addison’s sketches of Sir Roger de Coverley in 
the Spectator. 

But there is a dark, as well as a bright pic- 
ture, connected with the influence of authors. 
Aaron Burr reveled in the reading of infidel 
books in early youth; and yet with talents 
which might have made him a second Wash- 
ington, he went down to his grave with the 
reputation of a corrupter of his kind, a traitor 
and a murderer. The son of the immortal 
John Howard, the friend of man, with all the 
advantages of a superior education and high 
social position, left to himself to read what he 
listed—his mother being dead, and his father in 
foreign lands—fell into debauchery and died a 
drunken madman in the lunatic asylum at Lei- 
cester, before he was thirty-five. It is recorded 
of the Emperor Paul, the Nero of modern times, 
one of the most execrable of men, if received 
histories have not done him injustice, that he 
took the ulmost delight in reading horrid tales 
of every description, in contemplating pictures 
of rapine, murder, and blood, only to practice 
them all, when, a little later, he was placed on 
the throne of all the Russias. 

Tremble, ye who write and ye who publish 
writing. A pamphlet has precipitated a revo- 
lution. A paragraph quenches or kindles the 
celestial spark in the human soul—in myriads 
of souls. 

What a potency the press is! How fearfully 
great the influence wielded by the author over 
the thoughts, the emotions, the purposes, the 
sayings, the actions, the character, the destiny 
of the human race! The author deals with im- 
mortal mind, forms and shapes life-long char- 
acter, and determines the eternal bliss or the 
never-ending woe of the “vital spark of heay- 
enly flame.” 

Should not such an agency be brought more 
under the control of large and highly-cultivated 
brains and of sanctified hearts than it ever yet 
has been? The great preponderance of the 
world’s intellect and of mental culture is to-day, 
and long has been, within the precincts of the 
Church of the Redeemer. But Christian men 
are not performing a moiety of the reading 
matter demanded by the masses of mankind. 
There is something wrong here. Have we not 
occasion to fear that at the day of final reckon- 


ing some men—ah! and women, too—of brain, | 
and culture, and piety, may be called to render | 


up a “dread account,” because of their failure 


to “stir up the gift of God within them,” bear- | 


ing in the direction now under consideration! 





women as to their obligations to wield the pen 
for the glory of God and the good of their race, 
we have met with numerous excuses, among 
which are the following: 

“I have no talent for authorship.” We have 
inquired of such persons, “Did you ever test 
yourself fairly—ever put forth one honest, vig- 
orous, persevering effort in this department of 
Christian labor!” “Why, no; it’s no use. I 
know I could not do any thing, and it would 
be but a waste of time to try.” Many of our 
most able, popular, and most successful minis- 
ters entertained precisely such views of them- 
selves in reference to preaching, not only before 
they made the first effort, but even after they 
had been in the ministry some length. of time. 
But the result has demonstrated that their pre- 
mature verdict was unjust. May we not safely 
presume that an equal number of good men and 
pious women are equally unjust in the ver- 
dict they have formed upon themselves in the 
department of authorship? 

In the early part of his public life Dr. Adam 
Clarke once said, “ For my own part, I am well 
assured that I shall never make an author; 
were there no other reason, my ideas flow too 
quick for the slow process of black and white. 
The thought, therefore, I entirely relinquish.” 
How fortunate for the Christian world that that 
relinquished thought was reconsidered and re- 
versed. Had not such reconsideration taken 
place that invaluable boon—not to speak of 
minor but able productions—Clarke’s Comment- 
ary upon the Holy Scriptures, had never blessed 
the religious world with its vast and varied 
learning, its laborious and patient research, its 
lucid exegeses, and its invaluable teachings. 

But suppose that you should try and fail, 
what then? Why, just try again. Should you 
try a dozen times, and fail in every instance, 
persist in trying. Even Robert Bruce’s spider 
can read you a lesson of the glorious success 
of persistent effort. That reptile tried nineteen 
times, and nineteen times he failed. He tried 
the twentieth time, and the twentieth effort 
was a success, 

Bulwer worked his way to eminence—worked 
it through failure, through ridicule. His facil- 
ity is only the result of practice and study. 
He wrote at first slowly, and with great diffi- 
culty; but he resolved to master his stubborn 
instrument of thought, and of course he suc- 
ceeded. He.has practiced writing as an art, 
and has rewritten some of his essays—unpub- 
lished—nine or ten times over. He ultimately 
became a very rapid composer, averaging twenty 
pages a day of print. He worked but three 


In our conversations with Christian men and ' hours a day, from ten to one, seldom later. Yet 
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what an amount of hard labor has resulted from | 
these three hours! 

“T can not,” says the clergyman, “ command 
the requisite time for authorship.” Many min- 
isters, in every period of the Christian Church, 
have found time to work for the press, and that 
too without neglecting dug preparation for the 
pulpit, or failing of a reasonable amount of 
pastoral oversight. It is a fact, which a care- 
ful observation may confirm to any one, that 
many of our most popular authors can be reck- 
oned among the most renowned preachers and 
most faithful pastors. The secret of their varied | 
and successful labors lies chiefly in their prac- 
tical attention to the apostolic injunction, “ Re- | 
deeming the time;” or, as that great worker, 
Rev. John Wesley, has it, “ Never be unem- 
ployed; never be triflingly employed.” Or, as 
that great and good man has it again, “I am 
always in haste, but never in a hurry; leisure 
and I have long since taken leave of each 
other.” 

A person once called upon Joseph Benson, 
and, having introduced himself, said, “I have 
called to spend an idle hour with Mr. Benson.” 
“Be assured,” said that eminent man, “that 
Mr. Benson has no idle hours. From seventeen 
to eighteen hours he spends every day, either 
in reading, writing, praying, or preaching. Be- 
sides, he is going to preach this evening, and 
he mostly spends an hour upon his knees be- 
fore he goes into the pulpit.” With some de- 
gree of confusion the intruder withdrew, and 
it was hoped that he learned, by the mode of 
his reception, never again to disturb ministers 
when they are preparing to preach, or to im- 
agine that they have idle hours to spend with 
idle people, who are not conscious of the value 
of a minister’s time. 

It is truly wonderful what a vast amount of 
work an industrious, time-redeeming man may 
accomplish in a lifetime. It is said of Luther 
that he preached almost daily; he lectured con- 
stantly as professor; he was burdened with the 
care of all the churches; his correspondence, 
even as now extant, fills many volumes; he was 
perpetually harassed with controversies, and 
was one of the most voluminous writers of his 
day. From 1517, when his first book appeared, 
to 1546, the year of his death—twenty-nine 
years—Luther wrote seven hundred and fifteen 
books, or an average of more than twenty-five 
books, large and small, a year. 

Calvin, while in Strasburg, preached or lec- 








tured every day. In a letter to Farel, dated 
from that city, he says that on one day he had 
revised twenty sheets of one of his works, lec- 
tured, preached, written four letters, reconciled | 


several parties who were at variance, and an- 
swered more than ten persons who came to him 
for advice. He was overwhelmed with letters 


| from all parts of Europe, and was the author 


of works—amounting to nine volumes folio— 
which most men would think enough for their 
lifetime. And this amid perpetual infirmity, 
headache, catarrh, stranguary, gravel, stone, 
and gout. 

Baxter says of himself that before the wars 
he preached twice every Sabbath, and once in 
the week, besides occasional sermons, and sev- 
eral regular evening meetings. Two days a 
week he catechised the people from house to 
house, spending an hour with each family. Be- 
sides all this, he was forced, by the necessity of 
the people, to practice medicine; and, as he 
never took a penny from any one, he was 
crowded with patients. In the midst of all 
these duties, though afflicted with many of the 
diseases that flesh is heir to, he wrote more 
books than most people can find time or would 
care to read. 

John Wesley traveled about five thousand 
miles a year; preached three times a day, com- 
mencing at five o’clock in the morning; and 
his published works amount to about two 
hundred volumes, and some of these volumes 
of many hundred pages. 

“But,” say some timid, perhaps lazy, ones, 
“such intense and incessant mental toil would 
greatly abridge our lives.” We think there is 
but little danger of such a result. Sun, moon, 
and stars; air, earth, and ocean; rill and river; 
cascade and cataract; all, by their ceaseless mo- 
tion, live. There is not an atom in the uni- 
verse wholly idle. Nor should man be. These 
are for time. He for eternity. Their destiny 
is fixed for them. He makes his own, and that 
of others, according to the work of his hands, 
But even should such activities abridge life, 
’t is better far to wear out in useful toil than 
to rust out in inglorious ease. 

Let us but judiciously vary our intellectual 
pursuits, and alternate mental and physical 
toils, and we may greatly prolong life. As the 
nursery maid who carries her burden with the 
right arm exclusively is afflicted with spinal 
curvature, so the thinking man who gives his 
intellectual energies to one subject or class of 
subjects gets a twist in the brain. Intense and 
prolonged application to one subject is the chief 
root of mischief to the physical or mental man. 
As the body may be in activity during the 
whole day by varying the action sufficiently, so 
may the brain work all day at varied occupa- 
tions. “The old adage of ‘too many irons in 
the fire,’” says Dr. Clarke, “ conveys an abom- 
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inable old lie. Put them all in—shovel, tongs, 
and poker.” 

President Felton, of Harvard University, in 
a public address a short time before his death, 
said: “I wish to say emphatically, that all these 
stories about young people killing themselves 
by hard study are monstrous fabrications; that 
no child, girl, or boy, man or woman, ever died, 
or even injured themselves by hard study; and 
that all complaints made against schools, of in- 
juring health of students by hard study, are 
utterly calumnious and false; and that among 
the most healthy exercises, the exercises that 
most promote vigor, strength—physical vigor, 
physical strength—is the exercise of the human 
brain, which is itself a physical organ, only it 
must not be exercised alone. But the pale and 
puny student, who flatters his self-conceit that 
he is suffering dyspepsia and all the ills that come 
with it because he is so intellectual, may not 
lay that flattering unction to his soul any 
longer; it is because he is a fool, it is because 
he is a fanatic; it is because he has not exer- 
cised his brain, and has neglected the other 
parts of his system also. It has been proved 
by statistics, that among the longer livers, as a 
general rule, are the most intellectual. Prof. 
Pierce, of our University, examined the subject, 
and he found, somewhat to the surprise of a 
portion of his community—I won’t say what 
portion—that, taking classes in average, those 
that are the first to die are the dullest and stu- 
pidest, and most irregular during their college 
life—of course there are exceptions, but excep- 
tions prove the rule in this as in other things— 
the good scholars, those who exercise their 
brain constantly, thoroughly, faithfully, and 
have performed all their duties conscientiously, 
are the longest lived. I think these facts really 
worth being impressed upon the young.” 

In all ages of the world philosophers, divines, 
naturalists, statesmen, and other men, whose 
studies and avocations were especially calculated 
to develop and maintain the supremacy of the 
moral and intellectual powers, have been pro- 
verbially long-lived. In evidence may be 
named, among the ancients, Homer, Hippoc- 
rates, Pythagoras, Plutarch, Xenophon, Plato, 
Thales, Carneades, Sophocles, Zeno, Galen, De- 
mocritus; among the moderns, Locke, Newton, 
Galileo, Boyle, Leibnitz, Buffon, Olbers, Blu- 
menbach, Hahnemann, Swedenborg, Sir Edward 
Coke, and Fontenelle. 

All the above-named persons were distin- 
guished by active and laborious habits, and 
some of them were intense, if not intemperate 
workers, The experience of a host of men, re- 
nowned for great attainments in morals, theol- 





ogy, and various departments of science, de- 
monstrates that an immense amount of mental 
labor may be accomplished by a person of good 
natural capacity, when the propensities are 
harmoniously balanced, and an even, cheerful, 
hopeful spirit constantly cherished and main- 


tained. 
_—_——_—_. 
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| evry there is no more touching chapter 
in the record of the brilliant days of Louis 
XIII and his illustrious son, than that which 
tells of the execution of Chalais and the devo- 
tion of his mother. Let us repeat the story: 

M. de Chalais was a young man of charming 
physique and brilliant mind, a favorite with 
the ladies at the court of Louis XIIT. Always 
ready to do or say a witty thing, regardiess of 
consequences, he did not even spare the king, 
but made the constrained manners and physical 
imbecility of his Highness the subject of many 
a jest. 

Gaston, Duke of Anjou, a younger brother 
of the king, incited by Cesar, Duke of Ven- 
dome, and by the Grand Prior of France, headed 
a conspiracy against Richelieu, the great Car- 
dinal, who ruled both king and subjects, and 
into this plot Chalais was drawn. The assassin- 
ation was arranged to take place at table, in 
the Cardinal’s own castle. It may be that the 
better nature of the young courtier revolted at 
the prospect of engaging in so cold-blooded a 
transaction, or it may be he thought only of 
gaiuing the favor of his Eminence; but he 
divulged the whole plot to Richelieu, on condi- 
tion that none of the parties should be pun- 
ished for the proposed crime, and thus saved 
his life. Richelieu’s keen intellect immediately 
warned him that this formidable band of princes 
leagued against him must be broken, and from 
that day he sought a pretext for their execution. 

In the nineteenth century, living under the 
light of free institutions, and favored with count- 
less privileges, it is difficult to realize how half- 
meritorious it was deemed in those reckless, 
brilliant times, to conspire against those in high 
places, and the dreadful practice, in varied forms, 
made the tour of Europe. Visconte had been 
assassinated in the Dome de Milan, Julien de 
Medicis in the Cathedral at Florence, Henry 
III at Saint Germain, Henry IV at the “Street 
of the Iron Foundery,” and the marshal of 
Aucre at the bridge of the Louvre. 

Chalais was now in the power of one of the 
most remarkable men who ever held the reins 
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of empire—a man whose mighty mind and tire- 
less ambition raised France to a lofty stand- 
point among the nationalities of Europe, but 
whose character was marred by passion, and 
stained with the blood of the innocent. 

We have not space to note in detail the plans 
of Richelieu to secure the death of this young 
man. The court was at Nantes. M. de Chalais 
was arrested on the charge of being implicated 
in a conspiracy, proposing the assassination of 
Louis XIII, and the marriage of the queen 
with the Duke of Anjou. On this charge he 
was tried, and on the perjured evidence of one 
man, Lovigny, whose second he had refused to 
be in a disgraceful “affaire d’ honneur,” he was 
convicted of “secret conspiracy against the per- 
son of the king and against the State,” and 
sentenced to have “his head cut off, his body 
cut in four parts, and his property seized and 
confiscated by the king.” 

At this time Madame de Chalais arrived at 
Nantes, and demanded to see the king. But 
it was too late; the awful mandate was uttered, 
and Louis was invisible. The mother of the 
doomed man was a woman of noble birth and 
of brave heart—one of the few who, in the ages 
past, have from time to time appeared on the 
stage of public life, and challenged the admira- 
tion of the world. She could not see the king 
to plead with him for the life of her boy, but 
she could write; and Dumas well says, this let- 
ter is a model of sadness and of dignity. In 
my literal translation it is impossible to pre- 
serve perfectly the grace and harmony of the 
original, We will sympathize with the noble 
mother while she writes 


TO THE KING. 


“ My Lord,—I confess that those who offend 
you merit both temporal punishments and those 
of the life to come, since you are the image of 
God. But when God promises pardon to those 
who seek it with true repentance, he teaches 
kings to do the same. And since tears change 
the decrees of Heaven, should not mine, my 
Lord, have power fo move your pity? Justice 
is a weaker demonstration of the power of 
kings than mercy; to punish is less praise- 
worthy than to forgive. How many people 
live jn the world who would be among the 
infamous dead, had not your Majesty granted 
them pardon! My Lord, you are king, master, 
and father of this miserable prisoner—can he 
be more wicked than you are good, more guilty 





than you are merciful? Would it not offend 
you if we had no hope of your clemency? The 
best examples for the good are those of pity, | 
and the wicked are made more cunning and 


no better by the punishment of others. My 
Lord, on my knees I beg of you the life of my 
son; forbid that the one I have fostered for 
your service shall die for that of another; that 
this child whom I have so tenderly cared for 
shall be the desolation of my few remaining 
days; that he to whom I have given life 
shall bring me to the tomb. Alas! my Lord, 
why did he not die at his birth, or in some of 
the many perils he has shared in your service, 
or even by the hand of that one who has caused 
us so much anguish? Have pity on him, my 
Lord; his past ingratitude will render your 
clemency so much the more commendable. I 
gave him to you at eight years of age; he was 
grandson of the Marshal of Montluc, and of 
President Janin by marriage. His friends serve 
you every day, yet dare not throw themselves 
at your feet for fear of displeasing you, not 
permitted to ask in all humility and reverence, 
weeping with me, for the life of this miserable 
man. May be he should end his days in im- 
prisonment, or in foreign armies doing your 
service. Thus your Majesty can relieve his 
friends of his infamy and his loss, can satisfy 
your justice and indulge your clemency, causing 
us, more and more, to praise your benignity, 
and to pray to God constantly for the health 
and prosperity of your royal person. 

“And especially I, who am your very hum- 
ble and very obedient servant and subject, 

“DE Montivc.” 

How impatiently the poor mother awaited 
the promised response! It came the same day, 
leaving her no hope. It was logic opposed to 
eloquence, hatred responding to grief. Madame 
de Chalais knew it would be useless to address 
the Cardinal. At that time there were two ex- 
ecutioners at Nantes, one who resided at the 
city, and one who accompanied the king, called 
the court executioner. Collecting all the money 
and jewels at her command, this brave woman 
wailed for the night; then covered with a long 
vail, she went to the houses of these two men. 

The execution was to take place the next 
day. Chalais had boldly declared that all the 
confessions he had made had been dictated by 
his Eminence, the Cardinal, under a solemn 
promise of his life, and now he demanded to 
see Lovigny, his only accuser. At seven o’clock 
Lovigny was conducted to the prison and, 
trembling with guilt, placed before Chalais. The 
doomed man was firm and self-possessed. He 
charged Lovigny, in the name of God, before 
whom he was so soon to appear, to declare if 
he had ever told him the least particular con- 
cerning the assassination of the king, and the 
marriage of the queen with the Duke of Anjou; 
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and Lovigny, confused and troubled, confessed, 
contrary to his previous declarations, that he 
had learned nothing from him. 

“How then has the plot come to your 
knowledge?” demanded the keeper of the seals. 

“T was hunting,” he answered, “and heard 
some men whom I did not know tell to several 
lords of the court, what I told to the Cardinal.” 

Chalais smiled scornfully, and, turning to the 
keeper, said, 

“ Now, sir, I am ready to die;” and added, in 
a lower tone, “Ah! traitor Cardinal, you have 
placed me where I am.” 

The hour fixed upon for the execution drew 
near, but, lo! they sought in vain for either of the 
executioners. Since the dawn of day they had 
not been seen. For a moment hope whispered 
in their hearts, but it was only its dying moan 
they heard, for there was no escape. A soldier, 
under sentence of death, was promised pardon 
if he would act as executioner of Chalais, and, 
inexperienced as he was, he accepted the place. 
At ten o’clock all was ready, and the clerk an- 
nounced to the prisoner that he had but a few 
moments to live. It was hard that one so 
young, wealthy, and popular, descended from 
one of the noblest families of France, should 
die by so poor an intrigue, an innocent victim 
of such treason, and for a moment the young 
man gave way to deep despair. He seemed 
forsaken by all the world; the queen had cruelly 
deserted him, and Madame de Chevrense, after 
having done all for him in her power, had 
left Nantes that she might avoid seeing her 
lover die. 

And at this moment his mother came to him. 
She had done every thing that the eloquence 
of words or of gold could effect, and now came 
to sustain him in his last hour, Chalais threw 
himself into his mother’s arms and wept con- 
vulsively; but soon gathering manly courage 
from her maternal strength, he raised his head 
and said, “I am ready.” 

Out of the prison, to the square, up the 
steps of the scaffold, she walked by his side, 
and the priest with the crucifix followed. Pic- 
tures represent the noble mother ascending the 
rude steps, with one arm thrown protectingly 
around the neck of her son, while the left hand 
points to the heaven of which she is speaking 
to him, The soldier with the sword was more 
pale and trembling than the convict. A vast 
multitude pressed around the scaffold, eager to 
see the face of the condemned man; and who 





wondered at her heroism they did not know 
her woman’s heart. 

They reached the block, and Chalais, tenderly 
embracing his mother, kneeled before it; and their 
prayers together ascended to the good Father, 
the King of kings, who is “ not willing that any 
should perish.” An instant more and Chalais 
stepped to the soldier's side. “ Strike,” said he, 
“T am ready.” 

Trembling, he raised the sword and struck. 
Chalais groaned and raised his head; he was 
only wounded in his shoulder, for the inex- 
perienced executioner had struck too low. All 
covered with blood, they saw him talk to the sol- 
dier, while the agonized mother again embraced 
him, Then he replaced his head—another blow 
and again he was only wounded. 

With an oath the soldier flung away the 
sword. “It is too light,” he said; “if you do 
not give me a better weapon I shall never finish 
my task.” 

The sufferer crept upon his knees, and laid 
his head, gashed and bleeding, on his mother’s 
breast. O, the untold agony of her heart as 
she laid back the gory locks from the brow of 
her child! They gave the executioner a cooper’s 
dowel-ax, but they did not know that the trem- 
bling arm of the horrified soldier, and not the 
light weapon, was the occasion of such torture. 

Again Chalais took his place. The spectators 
of this awful scene counted thirty-two blows, 
and at the twentieth the convict still cried, 
“Jesus! Maria! Jesus! Maria!” 

At last, when all was ended, Madame de 
Chalais rose, and, extending her hands toward 
the blue heavens, exclaimed, 

“My God, I thank thee! I thought I was to 
be only the mother of a convict, and I am the 
mother of a martyr!” 

She demanded the mutilated body of her son, 
and they granted it to her. Alone and grief- 
stricken, she went to her home a childless 
widow. 

— Qe 

How beautiful and how varied are the forms 
of prayer and thanksgiving in the book of 
Psalms! They appear as the outpourings of a 


grateful heart before God for the glories of his 
' creation—for succor in the hour of danger—for 


shall say that the heart of many an armed | 


warrior did not ache with pity as the widow, 
whose ancestors had *been patriots good and 
true, stood by her child so bravely. If they 


deliverance from affliction—for national privi- 
leges—and for anticipated salvation. There is 
an earnestness in many of them that lays hold 
upon our strongest sympathies; for—without 
speaking of their inspired and prophetic char- 
acter—they may be truly said to spring from 
feelings which are natural to every man who is 
not utterly debased, and in the exercise of which 


| generous tempers ever take delight.—Sedgwick. 
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LAMENTATION. 





BY JEAN INGELOW. 





I READ upon that book, 
Which down the golden gulf doth let us look 
On the sweet days of pastoral majesty; 
I read upon that book 
How, when the Shepherd Prince did fle— 
Red Esau’s twin—he desolate took 
The stone for a pillow: then he fell on sleep. 
And lo! there was a ladder. Lo! there hung 
A ladder from the star-place, and it clung 
To the earth: it tied her so to heaven; and O! 
There fluttered wings; 
Then were ascending and descending things 
That stepped to him where he lay low; 
Then up the ladder would a-drifting go— 
This feathered brood of heaven—and show 
Small as white flakes in Winter that are blown 
Together, underneath the great white throne. 


When I had shut the book, I said, 
“ Now, as for me, my dreams upon my bed 
Are not like Jacob's dream; 
Yet I have got it in my life; yes, I, 
And many more: it doth uot us beseem, 
Therefore, to sigh. 
Is there not hung a ladder in our sky? 
Yea; and, moreover, all the way up on high 
Is thickly peopled with the prayers of men. 
We have no dream! What then? 
Like winged wayfarers the hight they scale 
By Him that offers them they shall prevail— 
The prayers of men. 
But where is found a prayer for me; 
How should I pray? 
My heart is sick, and full of strife. 
I heard one whisper with departing breath, 
‘Suffer us not, for any pains of death, 
To fall from Thee.’ 
But, O, the pains of life! the pains of life! 
There is no comfort now, and naught to win, 
But yet—I will begin. 
I. 
“Preserve to me my wealth,” I do not say, 
For that is wasted away; 
And much of it was cankered ere it went. 
“ Preserve to me my health,” I can not say, 
For that, upon a day, 
Went after other delights to banishment. 
II. 
What can I pray? “ Give me forgetfulness?” 
No, I would still possess 
Past away smiles, though present fronts be stern. 
“Give me again my kindred?” Nay; not so, 
Not idle prayers. We know 
They that have crossed the river can not return. 
III. 
I do not pray, “Comfort me! comfort me!” 
For how should comfort be? 
O—O that cooing mouth—that little white head! 
No; but I pray, “If it be not too late, 
Open to me the gate, 
That I may find my babe when I am dead. 


‘ 





IV. 
“Show me the path. I had forgotten Thee 
When I was happy and free, 
Walking down here in the gladsome light o’ the sun; 
But now I come and mourn; O set my feet 
In the road to thy blest seat, 
And for the rest, O God, Thy will be done.” 


| 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 





BY MARY A. P. HUMPHREY. 





Waar do the leaves say 
In blue Autumn weather— 
Brown leaves and gold leaves 
Down flitting together? 
Th@heart of the forest 
For Summer lies bleeding; 
Softly the scarlet leaves 
Whisper their pleading: 
“Cover the graves of the rose and the lily— 
Cover them warm, for the north wind is chilly.” 


Pine-scented breezes 
Go mimicking anger— 
Whirl down a world-full, 
Then faint in soft languor; 
Crimson-veined, amber-hued, 
Vailing each corner, 
What do the leaves say 
In Indian Summer? 
“ Brown lie the fields, for the harvest is gathered; 
Bare hang the nests, for the young birds are feathered.” 


Wind-led battalions, 
They march through the grasses; 
Bearded crusaders, 
They whisper low masses. 
Listen, O, faint heart! 
To Nature be juster! 
Hear what the leaves say, 
Who love her and trust her! 
“ Harvests shall ripen in Summers yet brighter; 
Song-birds fly northward and lilies bloom whiter.” 


Never a leaf falls, 
Tts short mission ended— 
But with its fading 
Some promise is blended; 
The root whose life-juices 
Sleep warm in earth’s bosom, 
Holds hope of new spring-time, 
New bud and new blossom. 
And the soul whose worn garment of duty is riven, 
Shall choose it a robe from the vestry of Heaven. 


—— 


E'EN times are in perpetual flux, and run, 
Like rivers from their fountains, rolling on, 

. For time, no more than streams, is at a stay; 
The flying hour is ever on her way: 
And as the fountains still supply their store, 
The wave behind impels the wave before; 
Thus in successive courge the minutes run, 
And urge their predecessor minutes on. 
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E he Ehildren’s Kepositery. 


—~ooe—— 


LITTLE FLOSS AND HIS MISTRESS. 





BY MES. J. E. M'CONAUGHY. 





“(/) YOU dear little Flossy,” said Miss Adelia, | 


picking up her sky terrier, “nobody has 





given you a crumb to eat this day, nor brushed | 


out your pretty curls, You are always neg- 
lected when Adelia is away. But you shall not 
be any more, pretty pet. She will take you 
with her the next time she makes a visit. O, 
run away, Freddy, don’t plague me with your 
lesson. I must go down and broil a mutton 


chop for Flossy ; the little dear is almost starved.” | 


So she pushed away her little brother, and 
made Flossy a snug bed on the sofa-cushion, 
patting him softly as she left him, and then 
went down to the kitchen to burn her fingers, 
and disarrange Bridget’s tidy apartment, in the 
preparation of a breakfast fit for her “ treasure.” 
Miss Adedia would have considered herself most 
unjustly treated if she had been obliged to take 
half the trouble for the accommodation of any 
one else in the family, but for her Flossy she 
could do any thing. Just in proportion as her 
attachment for this senseless creature increased, 
her regard for every thing else appeared to 
diminish. She grew cross and fretful when 
asked to perform the simplest service for any 
one. But she could spend hours over her dog, 
bathing him, curling his hair in little rings, 
and sprinkling him with fragrant perfume. The 
pet endured it as well as he could, but would 
have been a far happier dog if he had been 
permitted to pick his bones in the court-yard, 
and go to sleep in the sun, 

“O, mother, I can’t take that tiresome baby, 
he is so cross. I never could endure a baby 
just big enough to tear every thing to atoms. 
Besides, I want to curl up poor Flossy; he 
looks as shaggy as a street dog.” 

“T wish he was a street dog with all my 
heart,” said mother. “It was a very unlucky 
thing for us all when your cousin made you 
the present of that dog. It takes up altogether 
too much of your time, and is making you very 
selfish, my child. Your father and I have de- 
cided that, unless you make a decided change 
in the matter, Flossy must be disposed of.” 

“Send away poor Flossy, O, mother,” and 
Adelia burst into tears as she spoke, 





} 


| 
| 
| 





“Don’t. 


you know, mother, he is worth his weight in | 


silver. Cousin Charley said some of these ter- 


riers are worth their weight in gold. A gentle- 
man refused a thousand-dollar span of horses 
for a pair he owned.” 

“T think the old Quaker’s remark on a par- 
allel case would hold good then, that two fools 
met that time, one to make such an offer, and 
the other to refuse it. Pets are very well in 
their place, but when they take up so much 
time and attention they become a positive 
injury. It is always a pleasant sight to me to 
go into old Margaret’s little cottage, and see 
her great tortoise-shell cat purring away so 
contentedly on the hearth-rug, for I know how 
much company she is for the lonely woman, 
But poor Miss Hobsen exposes herself to a 
great deal of ridicule by her attachment to her 
poll parrot. You know how much time she 
spends over him, trying to teach him new 
words, talking with him,-and petting him like 
a spoiled child. It makes her seem very silly 
to other people who have far more important 
pursuits in life than tending a bird. 1 under- 
stand that she has bequeathed him a thousand 
dollars in her will, and a hundred dollars a year 
to a person who is to take care of him after 
her death. So it will be for the woman’s inter- 
est to prolong his life as long as possible. The 
poor old lady is very ill now, but screeching 
polly is seldom out of her room; she seems 
unhappy if he is out of her sight. Now, if 
Miss Hobsen had only taken into her home 
and heart some poor motherless child years 
ago, what a blessing it might be to her now! 
Instead of being dependent for every comfort 


on hirelings, she might have a child’s loving 


attentions in her old age. 

“God never intended us to lavish so much 
time and attention upon a mere animal. He 
wishes us to be kind to even the humblest of 
his creatures, but he has given every one a 
higher work to do than curling and perfuming 
a dog. I have observed with anxiety and pain 
how this attachment is growing upon you, and 
how it is injuring your mind and heart; and 
now, Adelia, you must give up devoting so 
much time to it, or I shall give Flossy away to 
any one who will take him. It would be bet- 
ter, indeed, to have him killed, than to have 
him the means of making my daughter selfish 
and ridiculous. You may think of this seri-, 
ously, Adelia, and to-morrow morning you may 
tell me your decision. If you think you can 
keep him, and not have him interfere with one 
other duty, you may do so. Another thing I 
shall insist on. There are to be no more meals 
cooked expressly for him. It took Bridget a 
half hour to clean up after your breakfast-mak- 
ing this morning, and that must not occur 
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again. He can eat scraps from the table like 
any other dog, or he can not stay with us.” 
“QO, mother,” said Adelia, “I can not think 


what Henrietta Bradshaw will say to that. | 


She always cooks something nice for her King 
Charles, and feeds him on a china plate.” 

“Ts it to imitate Henrietta you have been 
led into all this folly, my dear?” asked mother, 
smiling. “I thought it was pure affection for 
your pet. But here comes aunt Sophia, perhaps 
she can help us solve the knotty question of 
what shall be done with Flossy. 

Aunt Sophia listened to an account of the 
matter, and at length proposed to take Flossy 
to board. Not that she was particularly fond 
of pets, but she was anxious that so fine a girl 
as her niece might make, should not be spoiled 
for a little terrier dog no bigger than your fist. 

As school commenced the next week, Adelia 
at length consented to the arrangement. It 
would be a good excuse to offer to Miss Hen- 
rietta, and it would sound well, too, to say that 
she had sent him into the country to board for 
awhile. 

Floss seemed to enjoy country air, and romped 
and frolicked with the kittens just as any ple- 
beian puppy might have done, but one day he 
fell into a fit. It did not last long, however, 
yet aunt Sophia thought it of enough import- 
ance to mention when she came into town one 
day with her butter. 

“O, auntie, do get the doctor for him if it 
ever happens again. He lives just next door to 
you, so it would not be a bit of trouble. Hen- 
rietta often has Dr. Allen look at her King 
Charles when he does not seem as well as usual. 
Once he gave him some medicine in a little 
vial, which Henrietta had the hardest work to 
get him to take. I suppose it was very bitter, 
for Charley did make such a face, and cry, and 
rub his nose. Dr. Allen, and Henrietta’s sister 
Laura, sat on the sofa laughing till they cried, 
and poor Hetty cried, too, for the poor dog’s 
sufferings.” ° 

“ By all means get Dre King to attend Floss 
if he needs it,” said father, who began to see a 
glimmering hope of some day getting clear of 
“the plague.” “I will write a line to him I 
think.” 

Adelia almost thought her father was jesting, 
but he did send a line by aunt Sophia. It 
might not have added to her happiness if she 
had seen its contents, however. 

Perhaps the doctor’ had attended ladies’ fap- 
dogs before. At least he made no hesitation in 
pouring a little crystallized powder down his 
throat, which soon relieved him of all the ills 
of life. 


Aunt Sophia sent in a line to say that poor 
Flossy was dead, and the children had buried 
him at the foot of the apple-tree. There were 
a good many tears shed that evening by one 
, member of the family, and Adelia thought her 
| father quite hard-hearted to turn to his news- 
| paper with so much interest, right after she had 
told him of her affliction. She wished to run 
over at once to her friend Henrietta for consola- 
tion, and mother permitted her to go for half 
an hour. She found that young lady deeply 
immersed in dress-fitting anxieties, her dress- 
makers happening not to please her, so she had 
no eyes or ears for her friend’s sorrows. She 
listened with the greatest indifference to her 
account of poor Flossy’s untimely end, and 
only offered the consoling remark— 

“It was only what you might have expected, 
sending him away from home, and trusting him 
to the care of another. I never permit any one 
else to have the charge of my little darling,” 
and she stopped in the midst of her employ- 
ment to give him a caress. 

Adelia speedily drew her visit to a close, and 
when she returned was ready to accompany her 
mother on a walk. She began to realize the 
truth which her mother had sought to impress 
upon her, that mere fashionable friendships were 
very unsubstantial affairs. They were worth 
but little at times when we felt we needed 
them most. 

But where was mother taking her? This was 
a portion of the town she had never visited 
before. She almost shrank back with dismay 
from the narrow alley they entered, where they 
were obliged to pick their way very carefully 
through the rubbish which littered the side- 
walk. But mother knew the way, and stopped 
at last before a crumbling doorway, which 
Adelia almost feared to enter. The broken 
stairway seemed more dangerous still, but 
mother took her little daughter by the hand, 
and she felt that she was safe where mother was. 

Knocking softly at a door, it was speedily 
opened, and the two entered an apartment 
which, with all its poverty, was a pleasant 
contrast to all without. The bare walls were 
whitewashed, and the floor was clean, and so 
_was the little pallet in the corner where lay a 
form as white as the little dress it Wore. A 
bowed and heart-broken mother went back to 
her station at the foot of the little bed as soon 
as her guests were seated. No word could she 
ulter, but she folded back the white covering 
from the little waxen form, and then her sobs 





and moans broke forth afresh. Adelia’s ready 
tears flowed forth in sympathy, and mother’s 
eyes were dim even while she gently strove to 
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lift the poor mother’s thoughts up to that | 


blessed land “ beyond, beyond the river” where 
Jesus gathers all the tender lambs into his 
bosom. 

“I know, ma’am, it’s a blessed change for 
her, the beautiful rose-bud; but, O, the weary 
nights and days for me that’s to come. She’ll 
never nestle up to her poor mother’s bosom in 
the dark night again, when the noises in the 
house and the street frighten her. Poor lamb! 
I was forced to leave her the day she was taken 
sick to take home some work to a lady. She 
kept me waiting in the hall for an hour before 
I could see her, and then, ma’am, she would 
give me no money. ‘She hadn’t it by her,’ 
she said, ‘and I must call again.’ O, ma’am, it 
made the blood run coid in me to hear her say 
that. She, with her wealth and plenty, didn’t 
know what a death-stroke it was to me, with 
my darling sick, and me not a penny to buy 
her a sup of milk, or a thing to refresh her. 
I came back to the room, though I was blind 
and dizzy with famine, bat I could have found 
my child, I believe, if I had been blindfolded. 
I carried her up and down the room, and rocked 
her in my arms till she fell asleep, and then I 
stole out with my shawl on my arm to the 
pawnbroker’s shop. It was the last thing I had 
that was worth their looking at, and it brought 
me enough to buy some things for her and a stale 
loaf for myself. There’s some of it left there 
still. It seems as if I could never taste food 
again, But I must make haste with my wouk, 
or I shall not get the money to pay for my 
baby’s burial, and I can’t bear to see her 
rattled off over the stones in a pine coffin like 
a poor beggar child.” 

She reached out her hand, and took up a 
paper which contained her work, a beautiful 
piece of braiding on a jacket of violet merino. 

“Why, that is just like Henrietta Bradshaw’s 
new dress,” said Adelia. ‘She has it made 
with a jacket just like that, and it was to be 
braided in just such a pattern. We selected it 
from a magazine.” 

“It is for that same young lady, Miss, and I 
only hope I may please her—though she might 
have let me wait, when my baby lay dead in 
the house,” she said, almost bitterly. 

“QO, Henrietta will not ask you to do it 
now,” said Adelia earnestly. “She could not 
do such a thing. I am sure she would pay you 
beforehand, and allow you to finish it after- 
ward,” 

“Tf she will pay me when it is done, Miss, I 
shall be thankful; but it was of her I begged 
the money that Was due me, so I could buy 
food for my dying child, but it was refused me.” 


It seemed incredible to the warm-hearted 
_ Adelia that any one could be so hard-hearted; 
| but she did not reflect how rapidly she was 
| drifting in the same direction. After mother 

had given the woman a sum sufficient for her 
present necessity, and left the contents of the 
little basket she carried, she took Adelia’s hand 
and walked away toward their own pleasant 
home again. O, how different the world seemed 
when they were out once more in the broad 
sunny street, away from that dismal alley! Yet 
Adelia’s thoughts went constantly back to the 
poor woman alone with her great sorrow. 
There was no escape for her into the bright 
sunshine of life again. 

“QO, mother, I do not know how she can bear 
it,” she said at last. 

“This is one of the real sorrows of life, my 
child. There is nothing like meeting such a 
grief as this face to face, to cure us of a great 
many fanciful sorrows.” 

“You will never see me cry for Flossy again, 
mother. It may do very well for a plaything, 
but I see it was nothing to love and mourn for 
when there are such sorrows as this in the 
world.” 

Mother’s heart rose up in a prayer of thanks- 
giving, to find that the lesson she had sought 
to teach had been learned; and she also prayed 
that it might be lasting. 

“But can Henrietta know the truth of the 
case, mother, and yet insist on having her work 
done at once?” 

“I suppose she does not realize the poor 
mother’s grief as you do, Adelia. But when 
the heart is so given up to the frivolities of 
fashion, and the love of what should be only 
an occasional diversion, it grows hard very fast. 
Can you not realize that, my dear?” 

Adelia blushed and held down her head, for 
she remembered how pettish she had grown of 
late, when the baby or little Fred required her 
attention. She thought, with a shiver, what it 
would be to see these little meddlesome fingers, 
that often tricd her so, lying cold and waxen 
white like those of the little one she had just 
left. In her heart she felt that she could never 
be so impatient with them again. 

The lesson which she learned in that dreary 
alley was one of life-long service to her. From 
that hour she took a more intelligent interest 
in the sorrows and sufferings of the poor and 
needy, and even learned to deny herself that 
she might relieve these wants. She had, it is 
true, a succession of pets, and was seldom with- 
out one. Mother was glad to see these marks 
of a tender and loving spirit toward the little 
creatures God had given to be with us, but she 
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never again permitted one to steal away the 
time and service which belonged to parents, 
brothers, and friends, or to the God’s poor and 
suffering ones, 


———— 


PLAYING. 





BY MRS. FE. L. BICKNELL. 





ye: IS was a play-day. All the forenoon Ranie, 
Kitty, and Allie had been making a house 
and furnishing it, down on the sunken portion 
of the river bank above the water shore. The 
ground was a semicircular, eight or ten feet 
below the level, where the road ran and the 
house stood; and hanging over from the road- 
side were two or three fine beeches, with grape- 
vines dangling from ‘the lower branches; while 
out of the sand and straight up toward heaven 
reached the broad, green tops of half a dozen 
sycamores; and the sloping sides of the bank 
were thickly set with dark, green papaws, and 
it was here that the children had been so dili- 
gent in their self-appointed labor. The broad 
leaves of the papaw had been pinned into car- 
pets and curtains, and the door-yard fenced 
with palings of the little top-branches stuck in 
the sand; and they had chatted of their work, 
and suggested improvements up to the time 
when dinner was announced by Ranie’s mother, 
when they were eager enough to heed, and 
hungry enough to speed at the call. Kitty was 
the preacher’s daughter, and teacher’s, too, for 
the good man was “dominie” for the neighbor- 
hood, and so when the children were not to- 
gether at school, it usually transpired that they 
were in company at Ranie’s home, as Ranie’s 
mother was more watchful and strict with her 
two little girls than was Kitty’s mother with 
her only one. 

Dinner over, they hastened back to their lit- 
tle Eden happy and simple as children of the 
ages of six, and five, and four ever need to be; 
but the work was of another sort—they were 
dressmakers now, like the first woman, and 
they made capes, and aprons, and fans, too; and 
long they worked to make a bonnet of those 
papaw leaves, but according to what they knew 
of the design of that invention they worked in 
vain; They could not make a bonnet. Then 
they would trim those already made, and soon 
each little sun-bonnet was ornamented with a 
strip of green over ‘the top and hanging down 
each side in leafy rustle. Now they were all 
dressed, where should they go? They had been 
visiting all day, and they knew of but one other 
change, “to go to meeting;” that was the word 





their parents used when speaking of Sabbath 
worship, not of Quaker meetings either. “We 
ean go to the log all covered with moss under 
the beech-tree,” suggested Ranie; “there we 
can all sit down.” “’T won’t be meeting with- 
out preaching,” responded Kitty. What, now, 
should be done? They had reached the place 
in their new, gay attire, and to fail for lack of 
a preacher was not to be permitted. Ranie was 
the eldest, and did often talk about what she 
“believed,” and could read very well in the 
Bible at home; it was her part to preach, and 
Kitty would lead the singing—they could all 
sing—Allie would pray—she knew every word 
of “Our Father.” The preliminaries were fin- 
ished, and no more devout assembly need be 
hunted up. They sang first, and then Ranie 
stood up on one end of the long log and told 
her congregation “that they must be good, and 
do good all of the time, or else when they died 
they would go down to the bottomless pit.” 
Then they kneeled down by pew and pulpit and 
Allie commenced to pray, when a shrill ery of 
pain broke from her, and Ranie and Kitty 
sprang up to ascertain the cause, when both 
were assailed by the angry, buzzing, stinging, 
yellow-ringed bees they had disturbed in their 
nest, and all three children were soon screaming 
as only children can under such circumstances. 
They flew to the house, and many of their ene- 
mies flew with them, and the mother had a 
busy time ridding them of those tormentors, 
and spoiling much new-fashioned apparel there- 
by; for the mad insects were inside the very 
sleeves of their dresses. It was a pitiful, wail- 
ing close to a happy day; yet for years after- 
ward they had a kind of belief that it was 
wrong for them “to hold meeting,” it was so 
evident that retribution came speedily upon 
them. 
a 


EARLY IMPRESSIONS. 





THE power of early impressions is deep and 
controlling. There was an intimate connection 
between the little cannon which the young Na- 
poleon had for a plaything, and his subsequent 
martial exploits; between the miniature ship 
which Nelson, when a boy, sailed on a pond, 
and his subsequent naval victories; between the 
pencil which West, when a lad, made of a cat’s 
tail, and his subsequent famous paintings; and 
between the local gossip which Scott picked up 
in the days of his childhood—the marvelous 
stories and old-time ballads with which his im- 
agination was filled, and his memory stored, and 
the subsequent splendid fictions from his pen. 
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Shr Family Birrle. 


On Livine In PersPective.—Your great philan- 
thropist who devotes himself to one or more pet 
schemes for the improvement of the race, firmly con- 
vineed that his scheme is the only scheme, till it ab- 
sorbs his whole time, and becomes, like the great black 
crow on the tree-top, a mere blot on the otherwise fair 
landscape of his life, and out of all proportion to the 
rest of it—how can he condescend to such small duties 
as to be the kind husband, whose smile makes the 
evening sunshine of the fireside; the affectionate fa- 
ther, who is at once the guide, the companion, and the 
confident of his children? Your great author, too. 
It is a pathetic thing to see a wife sit smiling under 
the laurels of an illustrious husband, and 


‘“‘ Hear the nations praising him far off;” 


while, near at home, she knows well that the praise 
never warms the silent hearth, from which he is con- 
tinually absent, or if he comes to it, only brings with 
him sulkiness and gloom. Alas! that shadow of fame 
rather blights than shelters the weak womanly heart 
which cares little, perhaps, for ambition, but is thirst- 
ing for help, and comfort, and love. Doubtless many 
a time that great man’s wife envies the lot of a woman 
married to some stupid respectable spouse who goes to 
his office at nine and returns at six—goes with the 
cheerful brow of the busy, active man, and comes back 
with the kiss and the smile of the honest man who 
has done his work and got it over, and has room for 
other cares than bread-winning—other thoughts than 
of himself and his celebrity. And the auri sacra fames 
is as great a destroyer of all domestic peace, is as 
great a blot on the level landscape of a man’s life, as 
the cacoethes scribendi. See it in all its madness in our 
poor friend Robinson. He has made one fortune, but 
did not consider it large enough, and is now busy 
making another. He is off to the city at 8, A. M., 
never returning till 8, P. M., and then so worn and 
jaded that he cares for nothing beyond his dinner and 
his sleep. His beautiful house, his conservatories, and 
pleasure-grounds delight not him; he never enjoys, he 
only pays for them. He has a charming wife, and 
youthful family, but he sees little of either—the latter, 
indeed, he never sees at all except on Sundays. He 
comes home so tired that the children would only 
worry him. To them “papa” is almost a stranger. 
They know him only as a periodical incumbrance on 
the household life, which generally makes it much less 
pleasant. And when they grow up, it is to such a to- 
tally different existence than his that they usually 
quietly ignore him—‘O, papa cares nothing about 
this;” “No, no, we never think of telling papa any 





thing ”—till some day papa will die, and leave them a 
quarter of a million.’ But how much better to leave 
them what no money can ever buy—the remembrance 
of a father! A real father, whose guardianship made 
home safe; whose tenderness filled it with happiness; 
who was companion and friend as well as a ruler and 
guide; whose influence interpenetrated every day of 
their lives, every feeling of their hearts; who was not 
merely the “ author of their being”—that is nothing, a 
mere accident—but the originator and educator of 
every thing good in them, the visible father on earth, 
who made them understand dimly “ Our Father which 
is in heaven.”"— Fraser's Magazine. 


Proper REBUKE.—A correspondent of the Cynthi- 
ana Columbian tel!s the foilowing story: 

At Lafayette a well-dressed man, accompanied by an 
interesting-looking lady, evidently his wife, and two 
sweet little children, entered the cars. He was sbort 
of stature, with a short, turned-up nose, a short, thick 
lip, small eyes, and imperceptible eyebrows. The lady 
had a pleasing expression in her pale countenance, that 
bore the impress of suffering patience. Her young 
children appeared sick, and tossed fretfully on her 
wearied knees, The other soon grew tired of the irk- 
someness of the car, and became fretful and impatient. 
The man, for I can not call him gentleman, lay lazily 
reading a paper, lounging on a whole seat he monopo- 
lized to himself, though no passengers were standing. 

At length the lady, perfectly unable to attend the 
two children, in a tone of gentleness that had some- 
thing of fear in it, besought him to attend to the wants 
of the elder. She was answered in a loud and abrupt 
tone that attracted every body’s attention— 

“Don’t bother me!” 

Her eyes dropped; a look of mingled sorrow and 
shame came over her face, and she said not a word. 

A few moments afterward the conductor, Mr. Paul, 
came along, and the man inquired of him the distance 
to Michigan City. With a tone modeled to the life 
after that previously used by his interrogator, Mr. 
Paul hissed out— 

“Don’t bother me!” 

The man’s eyes glared fury as he demanded the 
reason of such an insult, and threatened to resent it 
unless a proper apology was immediately offered. 

“T shall offer no apology for my language,” said the 
noble-hearted conductor, “neither will you resent it; 
for a man who deems himself injured by having applied 
to him the same language as he disgraced himself by 
applying to a lady, is too little of a gentleman to be 
apologized to, and too much of a coward even to dare 


, resent it!” 
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A Jupricious Wire.—A judicious wife is always 
snipping off from her husband's moral nature little 
twigs that are growing in wrong directions. She keeps 
him in shape by continual pruning. If you say any 
thing silly, she will affectionately tell you so. If you 
declare that you will do some absurd thing, she will 
find means of preventing your doing it. And by far 
the chief part of all the common-sense there is in this 
world, belongs unquestionably to woman. The wisest 
things a man commonly does are those which his wife 
counsels him to do. A wife is the grand wielder of the 
moral pruning-knife. If Johnson’s wife had lived, 
there would have been no hoarding up of orange-peel, 
no touching all the posts in walking along the streets, 
no eating and drinking with a disgusting voracity. 
If Oliver Goldsmith had been married, he would never 
have worn that memorable and ridiculous coat. When- 
ever you find a man whom you know little about, 
oddly dressed, or talking absurdly, or exhibiting any 
eccentricity of manner, you may be tolerably sure that 
he is not a married man; for the corners are rounded 
off—the little shoots are pruned away—in married 
men. Wives have generally much more sense than 
their husbands, especially when their husbands are 
clever men. The wife's advices are like the ballast 
that keeps the ship steady; they are the wholesome 
shears, snipping off little growths of self-conceit. 


A Pretty Picture.—The following is from an essay 
contributed to the Herald of Health by Mrs. Gleeson: 

“T once sat on a porch at twilight with a little boy 
in my lap. His bright, plump face glowed with a 
coaxing admiration as he turned it upward saying: 
‘Moon and star, come down to me.’ After an expect- 
ant delay he seemed to remember that please was a 
powerful word for procuring pleasures in his happy 
circle. Feeling sure of success this time, each tiny 
hand was extended, with palms upward, ready to re- 
ceive the gifts when they descended as he said, ‘ Moon 
and star, please do come to me.’ Finding that even 
please did not bring down the desired treasures, he 
gently laid his hands in his lap, and with a soft sigh 
of resignation said, ‘Moon and stars too high for me!’ 
but still with radiant face he gazed admiringly. I then 
thought terror and trouble would come to us if, in 
maturer years, we had our own way at all times, just 
as in mercy moon and stars were held in their course 
despite childish pleadings. So, when our hopes are 
deferred, or plans fail, we may by a contemplation of 
nature’s quiet grandeur grow cool and content, saying, 
‘ All this which we asked was too high for us.’” 


Ristne IN THE WorRLD.—You should bear con- 
stantly in mind that nine-tenths of us are, from the 
very nature and necessities of the world, born to gain 
our livelihood by the sweat of the brow. What reason 
have we, then, to presume that our children are not to 
do the same? If they be, as now and then one will 
be, endowed with extraordinary powers of mind, those 
extraordinary powers of mind may have an opportu- 
nity of developing themselves; and, if they never have 
that opportunity, the harm is not very great to us or 
tothem. Nor does it hence follow that the descendants 
of laborers are always to be laborers. The path up- 
ward is steep and long, to be sure. Industry, care, 
skill, excellence in the present parent, lay the founda- 





tion of a rise, under more favorable circumstances, for 
the children. The children of these take another rise; 
and, by and by, the descendants of the present laborer 
become gentlemen. This is the natural progress. It is 
by attempting to reach the top at a single leap that so 
much misery is produced in the world. Society may 
aid in making the laborers virtuous and happy, by 
bringing children up to labor with steadiness, with 
care, and with skill; to show them how to do as many 
useful things as possible; to do them all in the best 
manner; to set them an example in industry, sobriety, 
cleanliness, and neatness; to make all these habitual 
to them, so that they never shall be liable to fall into 
the contrary; to let them always see a good living pro- 
ceeding from labor, and thus to remove from them the 
temptation to get at the goods of others by violent and 
fraudulent means, and to keep far from their minds 
all the inducements to hypocrisy and deceit.—Cobbeit. 


A CHEERFUL HEART.—I once heard a young lady 
say to an individual, “ Your countenance to me is like 
the rising sun; for it always gladdeys me with a cheer- 
ful look.” A merry or cheerful countenance was al- 
ways one of the things which Jeremy Taylor said his 
enemies and persecutors could not take from them. 
There are some persons who spend their lives in this 
world as they would spend their lives if shut up in a 
dungeon. Every thing is made gloomy and forbid- 
ding. They go mourning and complaining from day 
to day that they have so little, and are constantly 
anxious lest what little they have will escape out of 
their hands. They look always upon the dark side, 
and can never enjoy the good that is present for the 
evil that is to come. That is no religion. Religion 
maketh the heart cheerful; and when its large and 
benevolent principles are exercised, men will be happy 
in spite of themselves. The industrious bee does not 
complain that there are so many poisonous flowers 
and thorny branches in his road, but buzzes on, se- 
lecting the honey where he can find it, and passes 
quietly by the places where it is not. There is enough 
in this world to complain about and find fault with, if 
men have the disposition. We often travel on a hard 
and uneven road; but with a cheerful spirit we may 
walk therein with comfort, and come to the end of our 
journey in peace.— Dewey. 


Wire, Mistress, Lapy.—This paragraph from the 
German most happily hits the attributes of wife, mis- 
tress, and lady. It is just as true as Writ: 

Who marries for love takes a wife, who marries for 
consideration takes a lady. You are loved by your 
wife, regarded by your mistress, tolerated by your lady. 
You have a wife for yourself, a mistress for your house 
and friends, a lady for the world. Your wife will agree 
with you, your mistress will accommodate you, your 
lady will manage you. Your wife will take care of 
your household, your mistress of your house, your 
lady of appearances. If you are sick your wife will 
nurse you, your mistress will visit you, your lady will 
inquire after your health. You take a walk with your 
wife, a ride with your mistress, and join parties with 
your lady. Your wife will share your grief, your mis- 
tress your money, and your lady your debts. If you 
are dead your wife will shed tears, your mistress la- 
ment, and your lady wear mourning. 
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Brripginre Sabined, 


A Roya Wityess.—" Not many nobles are called;’" 
but God does sometimes give grace to kings and princes 
to bear witness for him. The Edinburgh Review gives 
an anecdote of Prince Charles, of Hesse, who had an 
interview with the infidel King of Prussia, which 
tested his moral courage. 

The Prince tells the story himself. ‘I dined,” he 
says, “every day with the King.” One day I had a 
sufficiently animated conversation on the subject of 
religion. He could not see the crucifix without blas- 
pheming, and when he spoke of it at dinner, as well as 
of the Christian religion, I could not join in the con- 
versation, but looked down and preserved a complete 


silence. At length he turned to me with vivacity 
and said: 

“Tell me, my dear Prince, do you believe in these 
things?’ 


“T replied in a firm tone, ‘Sire, I am not more sure 
of having the honor to see you, than I am that Jesus 
Christ existed and died for us as our Savior on the 
cross.” 

“The King remained a moment buried in thought, 
and grasping me suddenly by the right arm, he pressed 
it strongly and said: 

“Well, my dear Prince, you are the first homme 
desprit that I have found to believe in it.’ 

“T added a few words to reiterate to him the cer- 
tainty of my faith. 

“Passing through the adjoining chamber the same 
afternoon, I found General Tenenzien, who had heard 
what passed, the greatest and strongest-minded man I 
ever knew. He put his hands on my shoulders, and 
covered me with a torrent of tears, saying: 

“Now, God be praised, I have lived to see one 
honest man acknowledge Christ to the King’s face.’ 

“This good old man overwhelmed me with caresses. 
I can not retrace this happy moment of my life with- 
out the greatest gratitude to God for having vouch- 
safed to me the opportunity of confessing, before the 
king, my faith in him and his Son.” 


THE MistaKF.—The great mistake with a majority 
of men is, that they seek the world first, instead of 
seeking the kingdom of God and his righteeusness. 
Whenever men become ardent seekers of the world, 
they become disqualified for seeking the kingdom of 
God. The mind at a very early age may become so 
completely surfeited with the world, that even, if there 
were a disposition to seek God, it would require an 
almost superhuman effort in connection with the influ- 
ences of the Spirit of God so to overcome the world as 
to place the affections upon things that are heavenly 
and divine. There are thousands of men that now 
feel they ought to be Christians, and if money would 
purchase their salvation, they would be; but, alas! they 
can not free their minds from the influences 6f the 
world; they are bound with chains that can scarcely 
be broken. 





positions of the human heart, and admonishes men 
every-where to seek first the kingdom of God, and all 
that is necessary of this world’s goods for the comfort 
and wellbeing of physical nature will be added. 

It is a grand mistake to suppose that a man must be 
comfortably situated in life before becoming a Chris- 
tian, as there are thousands who never attain to com- 
fortable circumstances in life, but die as when they 
first started out in the world. But, even if all could 
attain to ease and comfort by the time they would 
reach this point, their hearts would be so estranged 
from God and his ways, that it would be with the 
greatest difficulty that they could bring their affections 
to bear upon God and his will. Then, as Christianity 
by no means prevents men from honestly accumulating 
wealth, is it not a great mistake to seek the world 
before seeking God? ‘Seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added.” 


THE Face IN THE GLAss.—At first it was a baby 
face, round and dimpled, and innocent, laughing and 
crowing at itself as the nurse held it up to amuse it 
by the pretty reflection; and then it was the face of a 
little girl, who had climbed upon a chair to look at 
the rosy, chubby image, and wonder how there could 
be “two of her.” 

Afterward it was the face of the young maiden, who 
stood often before the mirror, plaiting her hair and 
putting on her golden ornaments, and adorning her- 
self for the eyes of those whom she loved and desired 
to please. 

And now it is an older face, that sees the approach 
of wrinkles and “ crow’s feet,”’ and these defects, which 
the hand of time has placed upon it, it is not wrong 
to notice, because the old, changed face makes the 
heart thoughtful, and reminds it that it is drawing 
nearer to its eternal home. 

There are some beautiful verses in the Bible which 
the old heart thinks of, as the old face answers to 
itself in the mirror. They were written by one of the 
apostles, “ James the Less, the son of Alpheus.” He is 
said to have written them not long before he suffered 
death as a Christian martyr. 

These are the verses: ‘‘ Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only, deceiving your own selves. For if 
any be a hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is 
like unto a man beholding his natural face in a glass: 
for he beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, and 
straightway forgetteth what manner of man he was. 
But whoso looketh into the perfect law of liberty, and 
continueth therein, he being not a forgetful hearer, but 
a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed in his 
deed.” 

The verses mean this: That when we look into God's 
Word, which is a mirror to show us our faults, and 
see what is evil in our tempers and dispositions, and 
go away, and forget to try, by God’s grace, to change 


The Savior fully understands the nature and dis- | what is ill, so as to please him, we are like those peo 


Vou. XX VIT.—48 
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ple who look into the glass, and see a soiled face and 
a disarranged dress; and turn from it and forget to 
wash and be clean, and to adjust properly their 
clothing. 

Dear reader, every day you and I look into the 
mirror to see if our faces are clean, and our hair 
smooth, and our attire becoming and such as will be 
pleasing to our earthly friends, shall we not also every 
day look into the mirror of God’s Holy Word, and 
see if our hearts are cleansed by the precious blood of 
Jesus, and clothed with the robes of his righteousness, 
so that we may perceive in them something of his 
image, and may try to grow more into that likeness 
which will satisfy both our Heavenly Father and our- 
selves? 


“ Tue Precious BLoop or Curist.”—The following 
fact was related to me by a friend who visited the 
subject of it: 

“On rising one morning this text, ‘The blood of 
Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin,’ was 
impressed upon my mind so powerfully that I felt con- 
vinced the Lord was speaking to me, and for some 
special purpose. On going as usual into my district 
that day, I was met by a poor woman, who informed 
me there was a person dying close by, who would be 
thankful to see any one, but so weak as to preclude 
all excitement or fatigue. I went immediately, and 
found a young woman almost in the last stage of con- 
sumption, scarcely able to speak; indeed, she was in a 
dying state. 

“I was afraid to say, much lest I should agitate the 
feeble life, but just whispered in her ear the words, 
‘The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from 
all sin;’ also the first verse of that sweet hymn, 


‘Just as I am, without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me; 

And that thou bidst me come to thee, 
0, Lamb of God! I come.’ 


“The dying one looked at me with great earnestness, 
as if drinking in the precious message, but spoke not 
then. I continued my visits after this during the short 
time she lived—about a month. 

“ On one occasion she called to her husband to ‘come 
and hear about Jesus.’ The last time i went she was 
waiting for me with great anxiety; and when I entered 
the room, and approached her dying-bed, she sweetly 
whispered, ‘ The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth 
us from all sin.’ 


‘Just as Iam, without one plea, 

But that Thy blood was shed for me; 

And that thou bidst me come to thee, 
0, Lamb of God! I come.’ 


“Looking at her infant child, whose spirit had just 
fled to glory, she said, ‘Baby, mother is coming to 
thee;’ and, in a few moments, she fell asleep in Jesus.” 

Dear reader, does this fact speak to your heart, and 
find an echo there? or, is it indeed strange language 
which you understand not? 

If through grace you are among the number of 
those who are forgiven and thus saved by the blood 
of Christ, how blessed is your position! Ready for life 
or for death, for sorrow or for joy, or for “ the voice 
-of the archangel and the trump of God!” When “the 





dead in Christ shall rise first: then we which are alive 
and remain shall be caught up together with them in 
the clouds to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall 
we ever be with the Lord.” 


Ax AnGeEL Stanpina By.—We have read of a cer- 
tain youth in the early days of Christianity—those 
periods of historic suffering and heroic patience and 
legendary wonder, to which I call your attention—we 
have read of a Christian youth on whom his persecu- 
tors put in practice a more than common share of 
their ingenuity, that by his torments—let those who 
ean or will, go through the horrible details—they 
might compel him to deny his Lord and Savior. 

After a long endurance of those pains, they released 
him in wonder at his obstinacy. His Christian breth- 
ren are said to have wondered, too, and to have asked 
him by what mighty faith he could so strangely subdue 
the violence of the fire, as that neither a cry nor a 
groan escaped him. 

“Tt was indeed most painful,” was the noble youth's 
reply, “but an angel stood by me when my anguish 
was at the worst, and with his finger pointed to 
heaven.” 

O thou, whoever thou art, that art tempted to com- 
mit a sin, do thou think on death, and that thought 
will be an angel to thee! The hope of heaven will 
raise thy courage above the fire-cast threatenings of 
the world; the fear of hell will rob its persrasions of 
all their enchantment; and the very extremity of their 
trial may itself contribute to animate thy exertions by 
the thought that the greater will be thy reward here- 
after.— Heber. 


THE Fountain or Livina WaTER.—It is related 
of a benevolent man that he lived in a village poorly 
supplied with water. Dry seasons exhausted the wells, 
and reduced the citizens to great straits. About a mile 
distant was a never-failing spring. The waters from 
this he conducted by pipes to the heart of the village, 
and so furnished a supply at all seasons to the inhab 
itants. This act of generosity touched the people, and 
when he was dead they erected a monument to his 
memory by the fountain that he had opened for their 
benefit. 

Such a fountain has Jesus opened to assuage the 
thirst and save the lives of perishing men. It rises, as 
the river of the water of life, out of the throne of God 
and of the Lamb; and the Spirit and the bride call to 
the thirsting multitudes lining its banks to approach 
and partake freely of its healing virtue. Shall we 
not erect in our hearts a monument to the Author 
of this living fountain; a memorial of our gratitude 
and devotion; a testimonial of his goodness and con- 
descension? 


ERRORS OF THE WoRLD.—The little I have seen of 
the world teaches me to look upon the errors of others 
in sorrow, not in anger. When I take the history of 
one poor heart that has sinned and suffered, and repre- 
sent to myself the struggles and temptations it has 
passed through, the brief pulsations of jey, the fever- 
ish inquietude of hope and fear, the pressure of want, 
the desertion of friends, I would fain leave the erring 
soul of my fellow-man with Him from whose hand it 
came.—Longfellow. 
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Hiterarg, Beirntific, and Bratistical Ziems. 


ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH.—The earnings of the At- 
lantic Telegraph Cable during the past year have been 
over a million of dollars. After heavy deductions, 
resulting from the two accidents to the cable of 1866, 
there remained to the credit of the revenue account 
$140,670, cut of which a dividend is declared at the 
rate of 4 per cent. free of income tax, upon the first 8 
per cent. preferential stock. But for these accidents 
and a charge for back interest, the net earnings would 
have paid 7 per cent. on $12,000,000, leaving $70,000 
for a reserve fund. 


INCREASE OF LARGE CiTIEs.—A new French volume 
presents some interesting statistics concerning the in- 
crease in population of large cities: In 1865 the popu- 
lation of Paris was calculated at 1,863,000; of London, 
at 3,028,000; of Vienna, at 560,000; of New York, a 
year earlier, at 1,025,300. The annual ratio or increase 
per inhabitant, was, in Paris, 0,002—in other words, 
100 inhabitants became 102 in the course of the year; 
in London, 0,017; at Vienna, 0,016, and at New York, 
0,035. The average number of inhabitants in a single 
house is—for Paris, 27; for London, 7; Vienna, 54, and 
New York, 14; so that Vienna is the most densely- 
populated town of the four. From these data it ap- 
pears that the increase of New York is equal to that 
of three other cities, taken together—a circumstance 
owing, of course, to the stream of emigration constantly 
flowing in that direction. In 1790 the population of 
New York was 33,131, and it has since been four times 
doubled. With regard to the other towns, Dr. Vachar 
attributes their increase to the tendency of the coun- 
try people to migrate to the large centers of popula- 
tion, for the mere excess of births over deaths can not 
account for this increase. Paris has doubled in the 
course of 82 years, London in the course of 40, and 
Vienna in the course of 44. Yet the excess of births 
over deaths in Paris was only 41,934 from 1836 to 
1856, while the increase of population, during the same 
period, was 305,908. In London, from 1841 to 1861, 
the excess of births over deaths was 321,189; the in- 
crease of population, on the contrary, was 926,026. 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH.— 
The new submarine cable proposed to be laid from 
France to the United States will extend from Brest to 
St. Pierre Miquelon, following a plateau which has been 
sounded very carefully. From St. Pierre Miquelon the 
cable, in order to reach New York, will follow the En- 
glish coast of New Brunswick and the American litoral 
of the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut. At first sight it might appear de- 
sirable to carry a line from Brest to New York direct, 
but, to achieve this object, it would be necessary to 
carry the eable across parts of the Atlantic which 
are utterly unsoundable. The operation ef submersion 
is expected to commence in May, 1868. The Portuguese 
Government has granted to Messrs. Darley Rose, 
Charles Cooper, and Stephenson Clarke, the concession 





of a line which is to be established between Falmouth 
and Peniche. The concession is granted for ninety-nine 
years, dating from 1869, by which date the line is to be 
established. A telegraph station will be formed at 
Lisbon, and will be in communication with that at 
Peniche. 


EMPLOYMENT oF Swiss WoMEN.—Twenty thousand 
Swiss women earn a comfortable living by watch- 
making. They make the movements, and even mostly 
put them together. A few women are finishers. The 
Englishwoman’s Review says: Geneva has refused to 
employ women, and totally lost the watch trade. None 
of the so-called Geneva watches are made there, but in 
Neufchatel, where women have always been employed. 
A traveler says: We see women at the head of some 
of the heaviest manufactories of Switzerland and 
France, in the watch and jewelry line. In England 
women are employed in one London establishment, 
and in several principal towns. Five hundred women 
are employed in making interior chains for chronom- 
eters. 


A New AN&STHETIC.—A new anesthetic has come 
into use of late. It is quadrichloride of carbon, which 
possesses an agreeable smell of quinces, and can pro- 
duce insensibility in less than a minute. This insensi- 
bility may be maintained with or without loss of con- 
sciousness; its effects cease speedily when desired, and 
are not followed by vomiting. It has also been suc- 
cessfully used for obstinate headache. 


SquEAKING Boots.—A correspondent of the Scien- 
tific American says that the unpleasant squeak of boot 
and shoe soles can be stopped by simply confining the 
layers of the sole by one or more rows of pegs, driven 
from the toe toward the heel, as the noise is caused 
wholly by the friction of one sole on the other. Tie 
only objection is that the rows of pegs unpleasantly 
stiffem the soles. 


Number oF LawyeErs.—The Algemeine Zeitung 
states that in England there is one lawyer for every 
1,240 of the population; in France, one for every 
1,970; in Belgium, one for every 2,700; and in Prussia, 
one for every 12,000 only. In England the number 
of persons belonging to each of the different profes- 
sions is nearly the same. Thus there are 34,790 law- 
yers, 35,483 clergymen, and 35,995 physicians. In 
Prussia, on the other hand, there are 4,809 physicians 
to only 1,362 lawyers. 


Tue Oxupest Revic or Humanity.—The oldest 
remnant of mortality extant is the skeleton of one of 
the earlier Pharaols, incased in its earlier robes, and 
wonderfully perfect, considering its age, which was 
deposited about eighteen or twenty months ago in the 
British Museum, and is justly considered the most 
valuable of its archwological treasures. The lid cf the 
coffin which contained the royal mummy was inscribed 
with the name of its occupant, Pharaoh Mykerimus, 
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who succeeded the heir of the builder of the great 
pyramid, about two centuries before Christ. Only 
think of it; the monarch whose crumbling bones and 
leathery integuments are now exciting the wonder of 
rumerous gazers in London, reigned in Egypt before 
Abraham was born, and only about two centuries or so 
after Mizraim, the grandson of old father Noah and 
the first of the Pharaohs, had been gathered to his 
fathers! 


ToBacco.—The consumption of tobacco in France is 
increasing with a great rapidity. In 1789 the revenue 
produced by the sale was $30,000,000, which sum in 
1811 had declined to $16,000,000. Since the latter 
date, however, an uninterrupted improvement has 
taken place, and in 1835 the revenue was $175,000,000. 


CEDARS OF LEBANON.—It has been generally sup- 
posed that the cedars of Lebanon, so famous and 
plentiful in Solomon's time, had mostly disappeared. 
But several extensive groves have lately been discov- 
ered in these mountain wilds by Rev. Mr. Jessup, 
missionary of the American Board. A single grove 
in southern Lebanon contains 10,000 trees. 


Reuicious BELIEF OF THE Esquimaux.—The dis- 
tinguished Northern voyager, Dr. Hayes, in @ recent 
lecture, gave a brief description of the Esquimaux, 
their habits, mode of living, religion, etc. 

They believe in a future state, a good and bad spirit, 
a heaven and hell. The abode of happiness they con- 
sider a green island where no ice is, and there is plenty 





to eat and nothing to do. The place of punishment is 
about the reverse. The evil spirit is said to be the 
good spirit’s wife. She lives under the water, and has 
power to call down the seals and walruses when she 
is angry; so the Esquimaux try to propitiate her by 
rowing salt meat in the water, thinking if she is well 
fed she will be good natured. 

They were described as a peaceable, well-disposed 
people, deserving sympathy, but rapidly dying out 
from the increasing severity of the climate. Dr. Hayes 
thinks that one or two generations more will see their 
extinction. This refers to those in the northern part 
of Greenland. In the southern part they are more 
civilized, quite Christianized, and lead useful lives by 
hunting, selling furs, etc., to European traders. 


THE Express ComMPANIES.—The various express 
companies doing business in New York, for the first 
seven months of 1867, made the following returns of 
receipts: Adams Express, $1,990,080; United States, 
$1,312,858; American Express, $1,216,640; Merchants’ 
Union Express, $2,043,151. 


Gotp FisH 1N THE Hupson.—The Hudson River 
has become so full of “gold fish” that fishermen take 
them by thousands. They originatly came from a 
private fish-pond near Washington’s head-quarters, at 
Newburg, which communicated with the river by an 
outlet, through which they made their way to the 
main stream. They have bred with great rapidity, 
and have stocked the river. 


Geirosgert of Grligions Sntelligenre. 


THe SHAKERS.—So much has been said of late in 
relation to the Shakers, that public attention has been 
more drawn to that community than heretofore, and 
information respecting them will be of interest. A 
writer in the New York Tribune speaks of this sect as 
follows: 

The Shakers are divided into families of from 100 to 
200 each. Property is held by the Trustees for the 
common good. There is no such thing as wages, but 
each is supplied with all things needfal. They eat at 
long tables in one room, the ladies at one and the gen- 
tlemen at another. Their food is plain and wholesome. 
They use but little meat. Graham bread is common, 
and only the older members have warm drink. Now 
and then one uses tobacco, but it is their abomination, 
They have cattle, sheep, horses, etc. 

The following is a list of the Shaker communities in 
this country. There are none in any other part of the 
world, and they average about 200 members each: 
New Lebanon, Col. co., N. Y.; Watervliet, Albany co., 
N. Y.; Cleveland, Livingston co., N. -Y.; Hancock, 
Berkshire co., Mass.; Tryingham, in the same county; 
‘Harvard, Worcester co., Mass.; Shirley, seven miles 
distant from the last; Enfield, Conn.; Thompsonville, 
‘Conn.; Canterbury, Merrimack co., N. H.; Enfield, 
‘Grafton co., N. H.; Alfred, York co., Me.; Union Vil- 
lage, Warren co., Ohio; Watervliet, Montgomery co., 





Ohio; White Water, Hamilton co., Ohio; North Union, 
Cuyahoga co., Ohio; Pleasant Hill, Mercer co., Ky.; 
and South Union, Logan co., Ky. No new ones have 
been formed for many years, and, on the whole, they 
hardly keep their numbers good. 


THE First CHAPTER OF RomAns.—Dr. Worcester 
once said that he had been told by a returned mis- 
sionary, that after reading the first chapter of Romans 
to a heathen congregation, they came around him at 
the close of the service, and said, “ You wrote that 
chapter for us.” The Watchman and Reflector says: 
“We have heard the Rev. Dr. Dean, of China, relate a 
similar fact. He had been conversing with an intelli- 
gent Chinese respecting our sacred books, assuring him 
that they are very old. He gave him a specimen. 
Soon after the man came to Dr. Dean, and with a look 
of triumph and accusation exclaimed, ‘You told me 
your book was very ancient; but that chapter,’ point- 
ing to the first of Romans, ‘you have written yourself 
since you came here and learned all about Chinamen.’”’ 


CHURCHES IN THE UNITED STATES.—There are 54,- 
000 churches of all denominations in the United States; 
giving an aggregate accommodation to 19,128,751 per- 
sons; the aggregate value of this church property being 
$171,398,532. Of this the proportion does not accord 
with the respective church accommodation of each—the 
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Methodist, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, Episcopal, 
Baptist, and Congregational having the most value— 
New York having the greatest amount of this church 
property, and Pennsylvania next; the value being $35,- 
125,287 in New York, and $22,581,479 in Pennsylvania. 
But Pennsylvania has more churches than any other 
State; namely, 5,337, while New York has 5,287. On 
the other hand, the church accommodation is 2,253,820 
persons in New York, against 2,112,920 in Pennsyl- 
vania. The average value of each church differs very 
much; as low as $441 for a Spiritualist place of worship, 
as high as $16,433 for the Unitarian, $14,744 for the 
Jewish, and about $10,000 each for the Protestant Epis- 
copal, Roman Catholic, and Dutch Reformed. The 
average value of a Methodist church is set down at 
$1,644, and of a Baptist at $1,734. The value of all 
church property in Utah is $888,700. 

In Pennsylvania there is one church to every 544 of 
the population; in New York, one to every 734; in 
California, one to every 1,297; in Massachusetts, one to 
752. The aggregate of persons in the whole Union for 
whom there is no church accommodation is 12,314,570. 
There is accommodation for 19,128,751, and the whole 
population is 31,443,321; therefore, where there is room 
in the various houses of religious worship for 19 out of 
32, as many as 12 more have no place to hold worship 
in. There really ought to be 75,000 places of worship, 
instead of 54,000. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CauRcH.—The Old School has 
one thousand and sixty-two more Churches than the 
New School, and four hundred and sixty-two more 
ministers. The additions to the Churches during the 
past year average a fraction over eight to each minis- 
ter in the Old School Church, and a fraction over 
seven in the New. 

Another extraordinary item is the difference in the 
number of infants baptized in the two Churches—10,- 
269 in the Old School Church, 4,387 in the New School 
Church. Infant baptism must surely be neglected in 
the latter Church. 


Baptist INCREASE.—It appears that in 25 years the 
Baptists have gained 69 per cent. in churches, 77 per 
cent. in ministers, and 98 per cent. in members; and 
that in 27 years the contributions for Home and For- 
eign missions have increased 384 per cent. 


New HampsHirE MetHopism.—New Hampshire 
has 12,620 Methodists, with 128 preachers, 25 of whom 
are superannuated. Their 105 church edifices are 
valued at $320,250. The Congregationalists number 
18,153, and have 183 churches. 


AMERICAN ScnpAy Scnoot 1x Paris.—A Sunday 
school established by Americans is flourishing at Paris, 
France. It makes Paris seem quite home-like to 
American travelers to hear the children sing “ March- 
ing Along,” “ The Recruit’s Song,” “ Happy Day,” etc. 


CuurcH ACCOMMODATIONS.—The Methodists, who 
have a total aggregate church accommodation for 
6,259,769 persons, in 19,833 churches, are the most 
numerous of all the sects in the United States. Next 
are the Baptists—4,054,220 in 12,150 churches. Third, 


the Presbyterians—265,949 in 6,406 churches. Fourth, | 
the Roman Catholics, set down as having 1,404,437 | 





persons in 2,250 churches. Fifth, the Congregational- 
ists—956,351, and 2,234 churches. Sixth, the Protestant 
Episcopal—847,266, and 2,145 churches. There, are 
269,084 churches, with 826 places of worship, and only 
34,412 Jews, with 77 synagogues. There are 6,275 
Spiritualists; 5,200 Shakers; 15,395 Swedenborgians; 
and 13,100 Mormons, with 21 churches in Utah, and 
1 in California. 


THE Cure or InEBRIATES.—Dr. Albert Day, Superin- 
tendent of the New York State Inebriate Asylum at 
Binghampton, publishes a letter in the Binghampton 
Daily Republican in reply to an article which appeared 
a few days before in the Mail in relation to the cure 
of inebriates, from which we gather the following in- 
teresting facts. The Doctor says: 

During the last ten years I have had under my care 
over twenty-five hundred cases of inebriety, in all its 
various forms and conditions. More than four hund- 
red of these had delirium in its various stages. In the 
first years of my connection with the asylum for the 
treatment of their cases, J embraced the common error, 
that liquor could not with safety be entirely withdrawn 
from the habitual drinker. After two or three years 
of observation 1 found this was an error, and that the 
pathology of drunkenness was not well understood by 
medical men generally, particularly those who had 
ventured to write books on the subject. I found on 
trial that my patients did much better by withdrawing 
alcohol a'together, never allowing even alcoholic tinc- 
tures of any kind to be given. A man may habitually 
drink his quart or more of liquor per day, as most 
habitual drinkers do. Confine such a man in some 
place and put him upon an allowance of one-half his 
usual quantity, and he will suffer more than he will to 
cut him off entirely. Absolute abstinence will cure the 
inebriate; nothing short of it will keep him cured 
after he is raised up from a life of inebriety and 
degradation. 


SPREAD oF MetTHODISM.—Rev. Luke Wiseman, of 
the Wesleyan body, writes to the London Times, claim- 
ing that the Wesleyan or Methodist body throughout 
the world equals, if it does not exceed, the Anglican 
in the number of its adherents. In the United King- 
dom he says there are nearly a million and a balf 
Wesleyans; in the colonies, 570,000; in the United 
States, seven millions. The other Methodist bodies 
number above a million; and there are thus altogether 
between eleven and twelve millions in those countries 
where the English language is spoken. He calculates 
the adherents of Anglicanism at about ten and a half 
millions. 


SECULARIZATION OF MONASTERIES.—The municipal 
body of Naples has just received the present of 17 
vast monasteries, for three of which the Provincial 
Council has applied to serve as barracks for the Car- 
bineers. Portions only will be given up for that pur- 
pose, as some are large enough to receive the popula- 
tion of a small town, and it is to be hoped that these 
buildings will be appropriated to the use of the labor- 
ing poor, who are crowded together in hovels better 
adapted to wild beasts. The same transfer of the 
religious houses in Mexico to the State has added 
largely to the public revenues, and in like proportion 
diminished the rate of taxation. 
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History OF THE METHODIST EpPiscopaAL CHURCH 
IN THE UniTep States oF America. By Abel 
Stevens, LL. D. Vol. IV. 12mo. Pp. 522. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitch- 
cock.—Dr. Stevens announces the completion of his 
work in the present volume. It brings the history 
of the Church down to the year 1820, and with his own 
graceful pen he assigns his reasons for closing at that 
period, rather than in another volume to carry it to 
the Centenary Year. “Our recent controversies,” he 
says, ‘can not yet be satisfactorily narrated; the chief 
acters in some of them are still living, the families of 
many of the actors in the earlier ones still survive. 
There is also hopeful tendency of reunion among our 
denominational parties which should not be disturbed 
by a return, however guarded, to their old disputes. 
Not till years hence can the historian safely review 
these unfortunate events.” 

These are good and, perhaps, sufficient reasons for 
ending the work on the safe side of those controver- 
sies, but our great regret is, that probably in “ the 
years hence,” when it would be opportune to write the 
history, we will not have the eloquent pen and the 
ample qualifications of Dr. Stevens to write it. We 
had been promising ourselves the delight and benefit 
of studying some of ‘these controversies of the past 
under the impartial and thorough treatment of this 
experienced historian, and could be reconciled to the 
thought of still waiting, but the author puts a finality 
to his work by saying—“I have no design of writing 
that volume, at least not within the next ten or fifteen 
years.” This concluding volume makes, however, a 
substantially complete history of the Church. It ex- 
hibits the inception, organization, working of all the 
great features and institutions of the Church, its theo- 
logical and disciplinary systems, its Publishing, Educa- 
tional, Sunday School, and Missionary operations, leav- 
ing the remaining history to be but the continued 
working, development, and modifications of these 
characteristic features. ‘The period also fittingly 
closes,” seys the author, “with the disappearance of 
Coke, Asbury, Whatcoat, Lee, and most of the great 
original leaders of the denomination from the scene. 
A historian, or even an epic poet, could hardly demand 
a more befitting denouement to his story, or more 
interesting and romantic materials for it.” 

We need offer no commendations on this great work. 
We most cordially congratulate the author on the 
completion of his chef-d’auvre, and the Church on the 
possession of such annals of her heroic age. 


EzEKIEL AND DANIEL; with Notes, Critical, Ex- 
planatory, and Practical, designed for both Pastors and 
People. By Rev. Henry Cowles, D. D. 12mo. Pp. 472, 
$2.25. New York: D Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. 
W. Carroll & Co.—Dr. Cowles has undertaken a great 
and much-needed work, and in his previous volume on 
“The Minor Prophets” showed that he possesses emi- 
nent abilities for it. He designs to produce a series of 
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popular commentaries on all the prophets, adapted to 
the wanis of both pastors and people, concise and yet 
lucid, bringing out the true and precise sense of the 
original, with extended discussion only on points of 
special interest and difficulty. His comments are very 
readable, somewhat in the form of running lectures, 
learned, without the least show of pedantry, cour- 
ageously attacking points of real difficulty, fully up 
to the most recent attainments and methods in Biblical 
interpretation, and thoroughly orthodox and evan- 
gelical. The present volume containing the two great 
prophets of the captivity—Daniel and Ezekiel—is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and the author is the master of 
the learning requisite for the exposition of these pecu- 
liarly historico-prophetical books. The remaining vol- 
umes on Isaiah and Jeremiah are promised in rapid 
succession, 


MANUAL OF PuysicaAL Exercises. By William 


Wood, Instructor in Physical Education. Qune.Hund- 
red and Twenty-Five Illustrations. 12mo. Pp. 316. 
$1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: 


Robert Clarke & Co.—It seems to be very easy for 
men to glide from one extreme to another in matters 
pertaining to personal wellbeing. At times whole na- 
tions seem to become so exclusively devoted to intel- 
lectual culture as almost entirely to ignore the physical 
necessities of the man. Then we have a great awaking 
in behalf of the neglected and suffering body, and 
multitudes seem to find the grand desideratum in 
physical education. Just at present a large share of 
attention is given to the development of the body, 
and to so-called methods of preserving physical health. 
There can not, perhaps, be too much attention given to 
the laws of health, nor is it possible to reach the 
highest mental power and culture by any process which 
neglects or sacrifices the body. We think it is quite 
possible, however, to spend too much time in play, 
to substitute a great many exercises which are nothing 
more than an additional amount of labor under the 
title of physical culture, to resort to a great many 
very exceptionable practices under the name of rec- 
reations, and to dignify a great many idle amusements 
as means of preserving the health. There are many 
excellent things in the book before us; the excellent 
things far exceed the objectionable; but there are many 
things in the volume that we would very seriously 
question, as methods of physical education, that we 
would very strongly doubt as means of health, and 
that we would utterly condemn in their moral aspect 
and tendency. A judicious system of gymnastic and 
calisthenic exercises should be found in connection 
with all our schools and colleges, and abundant oppor- 
tunity should be furnished to all children and youth 
for outdoor play and exercise, and Mr. Wood’s book 
gives ample and judicious directions for these purposes. 
Many valuable lessons are here also given to invalids 
in regard to recovering and maintaining health. The 
whole of the exercises of Part Fifth, embracing the 
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arts of “ Defense and Offense,” fencing, sparring, etc., 
could be spared from the world without any loss in 
manliness or good health. 


A DicTIONARY OF THE BIBLE; Comprising its Antiqui- 
ties, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. With 
numerous Illustrations and Maps, engraved expressly for 
this Work. Edited by William Smith, LL. D., Classical 
Examiner of the University of London. Royal 8vo. Pp. 
1017. Cloth, $5. Leather, $5.50. Cincinnatr: National 
Publishing Company.—Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible is 
already a standard, and the only question now is, in 
what form to possess it. The edition lying before us 
shows that the National Publishing Company knows 
what is the want of the American public, and how to 
meet it. In a single volume, wel] bound, on excellent 
paper, in clear type, at a low price, the mechanical 
execution of the work leaves nothing to be desired. 
The work itself is universally admitted, by all who 
are competent to form an enlightened opinion, to be 
the best book of its kind in the English language, and 
to have no rival in importance for the elucidation of 
the scenes and facts of Scripture, and is so full, accu- 
rate, and comprehensive, as to leave little to be desired 
in the department of which it treats. 

It contains every name in the Bible and the Apoc- 
rypha, of which any thing can be said. It gives an 
accurate account of every place and every name in the 
Scriptures, of which explanation or illustration is re- 
quired. It describes every animal, bird, and insect, 
and reptile, every plant and every mineral, every 
implement and domestic utensil mentioned or alluded 
to in the Bible. It gives an account of the manners 
and customs, costumes, hebitations, laws, civil and 
ecclesiastical antiquities of the Jews and surrounding 
nations. It also embraces geographical descriptions 
of the Holy Land and other countries, according to 
the most recent and accurate surveys; and includes a 
history and analysis of each of the books of the Bible; 
biographical sketches of the writers and of all other 
Scripture characters; while very many of the longer 
articles, being the results of the most finished scholar- 
ship, are complete treatises in themselves, and worthy 
of a separate publication. It is fully up to the. times, 
giving the results of the most successful and approved 
Biblical labors and researches of scholars and travelers, 
including the latest of Layard, Rawlinson, and others, 
condensed for wide and common use, and constituting 
an indispensable aid to teachers, families, Sunday school 


superintendents, and Bible students, and Bible readers | 


generally. 


History OF THE THIRTY-NinTH CONGRESS OF THE 
UnirepSrates. By William H. Barnes, A. M., Author 
of ‘The Body- Politic.” 8vo. Pp. 613. Indianapolis: 
Macauley & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co.—The 
Thirty-Ninth Congress was a history-making body, com- 
pleting by legislation the victories that had been gained 
by battles. The annals of its sayings and doings are but 
a continuation of the records of the rebellion. It was 
as necessary in the salvation of the country as was the 
army. It nobly met the issues that pressed upon it, 


and its work challenges the admiration of mankind. | 


In a few years the hand of a master will give the 
world its history, and it will become a classic in our 
country, and our children will be as proud of it as we 


have been of the statesmanship, legislation, and insti- 
tutions which glorified the first Congress after the 
Revolution. In the mean time Mr. Barnes and the 
enterprising publishers have done a good work and 
met a great want by issuing the present volume, con- 
taining a full and well-arranged record of the doings 
of this memorable body. The bills that were passed, 
the great topics that were under discussion, the wise 
and good things that were said are all here, more or 
jess fully reported. The volume itself 1s a fine speci- 
men of book-making. It contains an excellent steel 
portrait of Mr. Colfax, Speaker of the House, who also 
gives an eloquent introductory note, and is supple- 
mented with a valuable “ Biographical Index of the 
Thirty-Ninth Congress.” 


THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER Twist. Also Pictures 
from Italy,and American Notes. By Charles Dickens. 
With Original Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. $1.50.—Another vol- 
ume of the beautiful ‘ Diamond Edition,” small enough 
to carry in the pocket, yet containing 487 pages with 
double columns, and three of Mr. Dickens's most in- 
teresting works. 


RArInBows FOR CHILDREN. Edited by L. Maria 
Child. Twenty-Zight Illustrations. Square 16mo. Pp. 


170. $1.50. 
Snow-Berries. A Book for Young Folks. By 
Alice Cary. With Illustrations. Square 16mo. Pp. 
206. $1.50. 


Grimm's GOBLINS. 
Stories of the Brothers Grimm. 
Colors from Cruikshank’s Designs. 
111. $1.50. 

T':se juveniles are from the house of Ticknor & 
Fields, for sale by Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincin- 
nati. They open in very attractive style the list of 
children’s books for the holidays. Mrs, Child’s fairy 
stories are delightfully told. Alice Cary offers a very 
interesting little volume in prose and poetry. Grimm's 
Goblins tell remarkable stories which are illustrated 
with unique pictures in colors. 


Selected from the Household 
With Illustrations in 
Square 12mo. Pp. 


WinIFRED LEIGH LiprAry. Four Volumes in a 
Box. 16mo. Pp. 167, 202, 231, 207. 

SILVERTONE Liprary. Four Volumes in a Boz. 
18mo. Pp. 122, 94, 178, 232. Mew York: Carlton & 
Porter. Cincinnati: Poe & Hitchcock. 

Two additional boxes of charming books for the 
Sunday school and family. The first contains the fol- 
lowing: “ Winifred Leigh, The Story of a Girl who 
wished to live a true Life.” A delightful little book. 
“The Captive Boy in Terra Del Fuego.” Full of in- 
terest. “In Self and Out of Self.” Interesting and 
instructive. ‘ Hetty Porter.” A beautiful story. The 
second contains “ Brook Silvertone,” “Lost Lilies,” 
“Grace Hall,” “ Little Harry’s Troubles.” 





A Sermon For THE Crisis. Delivered before the 
Missionary Society of the Detroit Annual Conference. 
By Rev. J. S. Smart.—The author feels the emergency 
that is upon the Church at this moment with regard 
to our missionary work, and his appeal rings out 
clearly and earnestly in behalf of the Missionary 
' Treasury. 
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THE CLosE or THE VorpmE.—With the present 
number we close another year. For twenty-seven 
years the Repository has been making its monthly 
visits to thousands of families, bearing to them its 
pages of carefully-selected literature, and its words 
of counsel and inspiration, aiming to exclude every 
thing that could offend the best literary taste, or the 
demands of pure morality and religion. As we cast 
our eyes on the twenty-six volumes arranged in order 
in our “ Editors’ Library,” to which the twenty-sev- 
enth volume is so soon to be added, in thought we 
glance over the vast amount of reading matter they 
contain, and think of the thousands who have been 
entertained, instructed, counseled, and inspired by 
them through these twenty-seven years, and we begin 
to form some conception of the power the Repository 
has been and the good it has done. We catch fresh 
inspiration to devise more liberally, and to work more 
vigorously in the future, to make the magazine still 
more a power and a minister of good. In closing our 
volume we also think of the families which our monthly 
issues have been visiting during the year, of the gen- 
erous and courteous contributors who have codperated 
with us, and of the friends whose words and letters 
of thanks, suggestions, advice and good cheer, have 
encouraged us in our work. To all these we present 
our hearty thanks for sustaining the Repository, and 
assisting us in realizing as far as possible the ideal of a 
first-class literary and religious magazine for the fam- 
ily; and we earnestly solicit their continued patronage 
and coéperation while with our new plans we endeavor 
to make the Repository more than ever welcome to 
their families. 


THE Reposttory For 1868.—The Publishers and 
the editor have greatly desired to meet any expectation 
that may have arisen of a reduction of price for the 
next year, but after the most anxious and careful 
examination of the question, we have concluded that 
a reduction can not be made without injury to the 
magazine and a large loss to the Book Concern. A 
reduction of fifty cents on each subscriber, though 
small in itself, is a very heavy aggregate reduction on 
our large circulation. There has been some little 
decline in the cost of publication, but it does not 
amount to more than about one-fourth of the amount 
that would be stricken out of our receipts by the 
reduction of fifty cents on each subscriber. We have, 
therefore, thought we could render the best service to 
our subscribers, do an excellent thing for the magazine 
itself, and best secure the interests of the Concern, by 
giving the benefit of the decline in paper and any 
other cost of publication to our readers, by expending 
this amount in making such additions to the value of 
the magazine as we hope will greatly improve it and 
meet an urgent want of the Church. 

We have therefore concluded to retain the price as 
heretofore, at $3.50 per year, in advance, and to add 
sixteen pages to each number, making each number 


contain eighty pages, thus giving material enough to 
enable us to issue the Repository in the form of two 
volumes per year. This increased space will be occu- 
pied with a new and large variety of reading matter. 
There is a growing desire in the Church that our only 
monthly periodical should meet the literary wants 
of the entire family, males and females; and it is 
the intention to fill this additional space with topics 
of broad and general interest, that will attract the 
attention of the males as well as of the females of the 
household, and thus make the Repository a monthly 
visitor, more than ever welcome to the whole family. 

This enlargement will amount to 192 of our large 
pages a year, and will be equal to four volumes of 
reading matter, in the modern style of book-making, 
worth one dollar and a quarter each; or, in other 
words, retaining the fifty cents per volume, will furnish 
the family with as much reading as five dollars invested 
in books, while the whole volume will furnish as much 
reading for the family for $3.50, as twenty dollars 
invested in books containing similar reading matter. 
A reduction of fifty cents would be only one-seventh 
of the present price; instead of this we offer to the 
reader an increase equal to one-fourth of the present 
size of the Repository. We have devised other im- 
provements also in the mechanical execution of the 
magazine. It will be issued in two volumes, commenc- 
ing the first of January and the first of July, and 
subscriptions can commence with either. It will be 
printed in new type of beautiful antique form, and on 
superior paper. 

We now feel confident that we offer to the public 
the largest and best-executed magazine that can be 
found in the United States for the same money, and 
that we will then have the space and facilities for 
placing the Repository in a leading position as to its 
literary merits among the best monthlies of our coun- 
try. And now we earnestly appeal to our patrons, 
agents, and contributors to codperate with us in this 
effort, on the one hand, to meet the demand for cheaper 
periodicals, and on the other. to start our Repository 
on an advancing career of improvement and progress. 





Our EnaravinGs.—We present our readers for this 
month an excellent portrait of one of the princely 
givers of the Church, John Baldwin, of Berea, O., a 
man who accomplishes great things by living for God. 
The Lake in the Wilderness, engraved by Mr. Hunt 
from a picture by W. B. Beard, one of our leading 
American artists, is a gem both as a picture and as a 
specimen of fine engraving. 








| ArticLes AccEPTED.—Racine; Aunt Judith’s Leg- 


acy; The Token-Bird; Saturday Night; The Flower Girl 
of the Tuilleries; Sunset; Our Merry Christmas; Some- 
where: Ariel Seaton’s Rainy Day; Talking About It. 


ArtTIcLEs DecLinED.—Unfading Beauty; The Rich 
Poor Woman; Ask Largely; Going West; Life; Millie 


| Dean, or the Unappreciated. 
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JADIES’ REPOSITORY 


FOR 1868. , 





A General Literary and Religious Magazine for the Family. 





PUBLISHED BY 


POE & HITCHCOCK, CINCINNATI AND CHICAGC. 
CARLTON & PORTER, NEW YORK, 200 MULBERRY-STREET. 


Orpers REcgivep BY 
>} P. Magee, Boston ; Perkenpine & Higgins, Philadelphia ; I. P. Cook, Baltimore; ¥. L. Read, Pittsburg, 
Penn.; H. H. Otis, Buffalo, N. Y.; Robert M’Elroy, San Francisco, Cal.; and all 
accredited Traveling Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





T is the purpose of the Publishers of this Magazine to retain the present price, and to give to its 
readers the full benefit of any decline they may find in the cost of publication by enlarging and im- 
proving the Magazine itself. They have determined to add Sixteen Pages to each number, making each 
number contain Eighty Pages. This increased space will be occupied with topics of broad and general 
interest, that will attract the attention of all the members of the household, and thus make the REposi- 
TORY a monthly visitor, more than ever welcome to the whole family. 

This enlargement will be equal to four volumes of reading matter, in the modern style of book- 
making, worth one dollar and a quarter each; or, in other words, will furnish the family with as much 
reading as five dollars invested in books, while the whole volume will furnish as much reading for the 
family for $3.50, as twenty dollars invested in books containing similar reading matter. We now offer to 
the public the largest and the best-executed magazine that can be found in the United States for the 
same money ; and we feel assured that the additional facilities furnished the editor in space and material 
aid for the forthcoming volume, will enable him to place this monthly in a leading position as to its liter- 
ary merits among the best monthlies of our country. 

The Reposirory is a Christian family Magazine, and it will be our constant aim to maintain its 
high character for pure and elegant literature. It will be printed on the Finest Calendered Paper on 
beautiful Antigue Type. Each number will contain 


Jwo PRIGINAL PTEEL FNGRAVINGS, 


Executed in the highest style of the art by artists who stand at the head of their profession, such as 
Messrs. HINSHELWOOD, WELLSTOOD, and Hunt, of New York; and F. E. Jongs, of Cincinnati. 

The Reposirory has a Large List of Original Contributors, which comprises many of the best 
writers of both prose and poetry in the country. We also have some new names to add to the list. 

The best English Magazines will be laid under contribution for selected matter; and we have 
made arrangements for first-class translations from the French and German. 

We propose the widest range and the greatest variety possible in the literary matter of our pages: 
Essays, Disquisitions, Tales, Adventures from real life, Biographical and Literary Sketches, Poems, and 
papers on Practical Utility. 


J=Rus: 


Three Dollars and Fifty Cents per Year; or, One Dollar and Seventy-Five Cents per Volume, 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


At this price but little more will be done than merely covering the cost of publication, as we are 
determined to*furnish the best magazine possible for the subscription price. We appeal, then, to our 
readers, contributors, and friends of all classes to cooperate with us in endeavoring to furnish to the 
public a first-class Christian Magazine. The Repository for 1868 will be issued in two volumes, 
commencing the first of January and the first of July. 

Now is the Time to Subscribe. Do not fail to renew your own subscription; and call also upon 
your neighbor. Hand the money to your Pastor, who will forward it for you; or send it direct to the 


g Publishers and Agents named above. 


See Notices of the Press on opposite Page. 
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for these cordial and favorable notices we 


Agents and friends: 


This excellent periodical is to us the welcomest of the 
monthlies. As a repository of art and literature it is incom- 
parable. It is alike an honor to the Church of which it is an 
organ, and great West, whereof it is so true and interest- 
ing a type. One knows not which to admire the most, the 
chaste splendors of its embellishments, or the pure and solid 
richness of its reading matter. The mechanical execution is 
irreproachable. ‘The September number has a real Autumnal 
ripeness and beauty.—Lajorte Union, Indiana. 

e have been a constant reader of the Refository for the 
last twelve ra, and have never seen one line in its pages we 
would wish to blot. It is deservedly popular, having a very 
wide circulation, and should be found on every center-table in 
the land. It is an honor to the Church ublishing it, and an 
= : ent to American literature — Weekly Press, Troy, New 

ork. 

Of all magazines for the family, The Ladies’ Repository is 
one of the very best. Its high literary and religious tone has 
made it a favorite in many families outside the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—and deservedly so. number con- 
tains sixty-four sw octavo pages, double column; 
printed on the finest calendered paper. Also two original 
steel engravings. ee from the amount and quality of read- 
ing matter, for mechanical execution and illustrations, this 
peodeal will compare favorably with the best magazines pub- 

a wr the ee Ae ranand <¢ 7 : , Baltimore. 
: ie Repository is, without question, the leading magazine 
in this country, of its kind; and it has, perhaps, the largest 
circulation of any monthly in the States. It always affords us 
great pleasure to read its able and well-digested articles; while 
its editorial department forms a “fund of knowledge and good 
things”’ that is table to every intelligent reader.—Bureau 
County Republican, Illinois. 

No magazine enters the household with so much of the 
elegant, the pure, and the good, as this. It always brings an 
air of me interest, and has > atte which leave the 
impression. of lost time in readi em. No more appropri- 
ate present for the holidays could be given toa friend Cie 
cinnati Daily Gazette. 

For artistic taste, both in the engravings and letter-press, 
the variety and unexceptionable character of its articles, the 
Repository has no superior.—Canada Christian Advocate. 

rom its beginning the Refositury has always been one of 
the best of its class m this or any other country. Its succes- 
sion of editors have been ta of ability, taste, and learn- 
ing; and the periodical has been, as it continues to be, an 
honor to the Methodist Episcopal denomination, under whose 
auspices it was ded, and through whose appreciative pat- 
ronage it has grown to its present proportions of dignity, grace, 
and excellence. We have not for some time seen a number 
of this ine till the number for the present month inci- 
dentally fell under our eye, and what we have thus said has 
been from a sense of a duty due to conspicuous excellence in 
this department of literature.— National Intelligencer, Wash- 


ington, a . 
he Refository is always richly laden with the choicest 
reading matter, devoted to literature and religion. Of its 
kind, it is doubtless unequaled by any magazine in the land. 
Those wishing a monthly ever maintaining a pure and elevating 
literature, eminently pted to the wants of the Christian 
family, mingling the graceful and beautiful with the solid and 
substantial, will find all this combined in the Refository.— 
Evangelical Messenger, Cleveland, Ohio. 

We repeat with fuller convictions what we have said before, 








-Ce’39 


that the Ladies’ 7 2 in its department stands unrivaled 

in this country. We wish’every rev | in our congregations 

mi a be favored with the regular reading of it.—Zzon’s Her- 
joston. 


The Ladies’ Refectory always a welcome visitor to our 





HE Press of the country has universally spoken in high terms of the LaprEs’ REPOsITORY, and 


heartily thank our brethren.of the editorial chair, 


while we submit a few from all parts of the country for the encouragement and inspiration of our 


The Repository is a magazine to keep. During the year 
about Fs. ~s we can not recall one artléle submitted to its 
readers of which we could not approve. It is edited with great 
ability and care, and furnishes a large amount of valuable 
reading in a most attractive form. The children’s department 
is a valuable feature, and calculated to render the Repository 
still more welcome.— Vergennes Vermonter. 

In our opinion the Repository stands without a rival in the 
field of magazine literature in this country. The publishers 
offer extraordinary inducements to subscribers for the coming 
year, which commences with the January number.—Pomeroy 

elegraph, Ohio. % % 2 \ 

€ can not say too much in praise of this excellent period- 
ical, and pronounce it without hesitation the best magazine for 
the family now published. The contents are always of an in- 
a =H and arenes a a Blade, ~~ > 

or beautiful typography and exquisite engravings, the 
Repository has no aa in the country, and % pages are 
crowded with a pure and elevating literature, which should 
make it a welcome guest in every Christian ily.—M 
Lowan. 

The one ever beautiful and lovely amid a hundred month- 
lies, comes this quiet, peaceful, sweet-spirited magazine from 
the Methodist Publishing House of Poe & Hitchcock, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.— Dodge County Citizen, Wisconsin. 

The Ladies’ a fully sustains its high reputation 
as one of the best family magazines. It s its claim on no 
sensational tales, nor high-wrought scenes; but upon the high, 
moral tone of its articles, and their intrinsic excel. anki 
cer County Register, Minnesota. P 
: neming has come under our notice in the shape of a relig- 
ious and literary periodical for ladies that is in all respects 
equal to the Refository. Its literature is of a high order, 
entertaining, useful, solid, and serious, always making useful- 
ness the main object, and striving to illustrate the path of the 

hristian life.— nd Haven Union, Michigan. 

There is no ——- in the Government that equals the 
Repository, published at Cincinnati, Ohio, considering all 
things that pertain to the highest and most comprehensive 
vm literature.— The Humming-Bird, Richmond, Ind. 

e peers, is the best m ine for ladies in this 
country, if not in the world —Westfield News Letter, Mass. 

The Refository is rich in engravings and typographical ex- 
ecution. Its sag should insure its entry into every 





Christian family.— Wilmington C. cial, D e. 
The November number of the Ladies’ my pons has two 
exquisite steel engravings, the first a view on e Champlain, 


the other an ideal design of rare beauty entitled “‘ The Little 
Pet.”” There is the usual copious variety of useful and enter- 
taining literary matter, the opening article being an able dis- 
cussion of the “ Development of Woman,” by Prof. L. C. 
Loomis.— Springfield Republic, Ohio. 

The Ladies’ Repository maintains its high standing as a 
literary and religious monthly, than which we know nothing 
better.—Grand Haven Union, Michigan. 

The Ladies’ Repository has special claims on the Western 
readers as a home production, and also as one of the best pe- 
riodicals for the family, printed any where, East or West. It 
meets the religious as well as the literary wants of the com- 
munity, and adds to the attractions of its always interestin; 
letter-press matter, those of two fine steel engravings wit 
each number. Its terms, $2.50 a year, are exceedingly mod- 
erate.—True Republican, Richmond, Indiana. 

The Ladies’ Repository is probably the best magazine for 
ladies, published in this country. There is nothing of a sec- 
tarian character admitted in its columns. The good of all 
denominations is held up to the admiration of the reader. It 
aims to strengthen and correct the understanding, while it im- 
proves and enlarges the heart. Never does any thing a 
In its pages which tends to weaken one’s faith in the ultimate 





table. Its Ca agra auty is as refreshing to the eye as h 
the healthful religious tone of its contents is improving to the | triumph of truth and the utter overflow of oppression, wrong, 
heart. We cordially commend it as one of the best magazines | and sin. It is the unfaltering advocate of virtue and of virtu- 
for the family circle published in this country.—Christian In- | ous lives as the only source of happiness here, and here- 
telligencer, New York. after.—The Carroll Union ress, Carrollton, Ohio. | 
) e Ladies’ Repository is second to none in point of worth The Ladies’ Repository is beyond doubt the best religious 
gy and attractiveness. Its elevated style of literature can not magazine published in this country, and we are glad to know 
fail to exert a delightful influence in the family, claims for | it has the Eout circulation.—F reeport Daily Fournal, Iils- 
it a universal appreciation.— Western Missionary. nois. 
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SENT PREPAID BY POST AT PRICES ANNEXED, 


A LIST OF WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 





Sander Rf. W=Lts, No. $89 PRoapway, New Yor«x. 


For fall including works on PHonoGRAPHY, or Short-hand, see Illustrated and Descrip- 
Catalonag which may be had gratuitously on application, personally, or by letter, inclosing 





<p WORKS..ON PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, Ete. 
z ( 


ica Journal and Life 
no ogy, Ph iology, Phreno- 


Sociology, Diograph 


to Reform 

Mentally and 

8. R. WELLS. month- 
@ year, or 80 cents a number. 


of dieting .—New Illustrated. wen ove’ 
on “ How soqeties. with » Chart r the Recording 

ness, Diffidence, 8 5 ological Develop for the’ use of Phrenologists. 
OE and | A very convenient -book. Muslin, 75 cents; 
four 65 cents. 


: $6 Mirror of the Mind.”—Or, Your Character 
Lik For particulars how to have pic- 
SamMUEL R, 


P omy.— ¥ 
iho vauma For |Self-Instructor in Phrenology-and Physiolo- 
of fow 6 Stay e Hu Engra 
of Phren 


:fethegteel 


12mo. 436 pp. Muslin. $1 7%. 
‘Education :—Its elementary Principles founded 
of > G. Spurzuerm, M: D. | 


t Complete. -~ bw ages pone ot ase 
Mental ; ~~" 
Manage- 


of i iaaeng the 
= Jathound 12mo volume, 855 ur. 
: - 7 ¥ Whately, ae — ‘Richelieu, 
; ea 0 * 
anna 3 » Carly! ’ pen 


'» OLC., CIc, 


— Sketch. i aaepew 
Boannaan, M.D. 1 vol, 12mo, 80 pp, Muslin, $7.) WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


tal Soles —-Lectutes on, aptonding to the 
fps! 5 of the Western Liberal institute of 
Illustrated, $1. 


ranged 
a Rev. G. 8. WkaveRn. 12mo, 255 pp. hex ition 
: nal visce 


ill 
Moral .—By Guorem Compr. Or,| *ppcislsenses, anda vie 

loral Philosephy: By _— veins, muscles, etc. For 

tic ana Social from the Edinburgh 


and Sy yer pe! 
Edition. With Author’s latest corrections. 1 vol. blished, as they are more complete and 
. Hetic des and finish 


" J2mo, 834 pp. Muslin, $1. 75. 

' Phrenology a .—Showing th 
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NEW PHYSIOGNOMY 


By 8S. R. WELLS, 
Editor Phrenological Journa!, 
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WALNVUVH) JO SNDIS = 


No. 389 BROADWAY, 
New York, U. 8S. A. 


EW PHYSIOGNOMY; OR, SIGNS OF CHARACTER, as manifested 
through Temperament and External Forms, and especially in the “ Human Face 
Divine.” With more than One Thousand Illustrations. In one 12mo vol. of nearly 
1,000 pages, in three styles of binding. 
somely bound in muslin, $5; in heavy calf, mar. ed., $8; Turkey mor. full gilt, $10. 


Price, prepaid by return post, hand- 





in this elaborate work all that is known on the com- 
plex subject of physiognomy is systematized, eluci- 
dated, illustrated and applied. The positions advanced 
are treated on a scientific basis and clearly defined. 

Among the topics discussed are—‘t General Princi- 
ples of Physiognomy ;" “the Temperaments ;” “‘Gen- 
eral Forms” as Indicative of Character; ‘Signs of 
Character in the Features*’—the Chin, the Lips, the 
Nose, the Eyes, the Cheeks, the Ears, the Neck, etc.; 
“The Hands and Feet; “ Signs of Character in Ac- 
tion,”—the Walk, the Voice, the Laugh, Shaking 
Hands, the Style of Dress, etc.; “‘Insanity;” ‘‘Idiocy;”’ 
“Effects of Climate;” ‘Ethnology;*’ ‘ National 
Types;” ‘ Physiognomy of Classes,’ with grouped 
portraits, including Divines, Orators, Statesmen, War- 
riors, Artists, Poets, Philosophers, Inventors, Pugi- 
lists, Surgeons, Discoverers, Actors, Musicians; 
“Transmitted Physiognomies;” “Love Signs;” 








** Grades of Intelligence ;*’ ‘‘ Comparative Physiogno- 
my;*’ “‘ Personal Improvement; or, How to be Beau- 
tifal;*’ ‘“‘Handwriting;* “Studies from Lavater;” 
“Physiognomy applied;* ‘*Physiognomical Anec- 
dotes,” the detection of Crime, growth in Grace, etc. 

It is an encyclopredia of biography to some extent, 
acquainting the reader with the career and character, 
in brief, of many distinguished men and women of 
the past and present—such for instance, as Aristotle, 
Julius Cesar, Shakspeare, Washington, Napoleon, 
Franklin, Bancroft, Bryant, Longfellow, Barnes, 
Irving, Roca Bonheur, Theodosia Burr,Cobden, Bright, 
Lawrence, Whately, Thackeray, Knox, /Richelieu, 
Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Cariyle, Mdley, Mill, 
Spenser, Thompson, Alexander, etc. 

The scope of the work is very broad, ani the treat- 
ment of the subject thorough, practical, ar, so far as 
possible, exhaustive. A Book for the Center Table. 
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he Great American Sonsumptive Remedy. 


pr. ILLIAM }TALL'S 
Xk ¥GR THE LONES, 


FOR THE CURE OF 


Consumption, Decline, Asthma, Bronchitis, Wasting of Flesh, Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, 
Hooping-Cough, Difficulty of Breathing, Cough, Croup, Influenza, Phthisic, Pain in the 
Side, and all Diseases of the Lungs. 


Tue efficacy of this valuable remedy has been attested by thousands who have been restored to b ‘slth through its agency. 
Eminent physicians in all parts of the country use it in their practice in treating obstinate diseas.. of the lungs, and bear 
willing testimony to its wonderful curative powers. We have the testimony to show that it has accumplished cures under the 
most discouraging circumstances, and has rescued the victims of that fearful destroyer Consumption from the very jaws of 
death. That it will effect a cure in every instance we do not claim; for infallibility is an attribute o. ly of Omnipotence, and 
belongs not to human agency. But we do assert that it is superior to any thing the skill of man has yet devised for PULMONARY 
Compuarnts. Reader, if you are laboring under a DREP-SEATED and PERSISTENT COUGH, that has resisted all ordinary remedies, 
and is slowly but surely undermining your health and strength, justice to yourself demands that you sh-uld give Dr. William 
HalU’s Balsam for the Lungs a fair trial before yielding to the conviction that your case is hopelessly incurable. 





7 SCOVILL’S 


COMPOUND EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA AND STILLINGIA, OR 


BLOOD AND LIVER STRUP, 


(THE GREAT ALTERAT'VE,) 
FOR THE CURE OF 


Scrofulous Affections, Diseases arising from Impurities of the Blood, and Inveterate Chronic 
Diseases of every Kind. 


Tuts preparation operates primarily upon the Blood itself, rendering it pure and healthy. Our formula is not a secret, and 
the medical profession have had an opportunity of investigating its merits as a purifier of the blood, and, as the testimonials we 
have in our porsession show, some of the most eminent physicians in the country, including Professors in Medical Colleges, have 
given it their unqualified approval, and do not hesitate to acknowledge its superiority in eradicating from the system long-standing 
and chronic diseases. We say to the afflicted, in whose cases all the efforts of medical skill have proved unavailing, do not allow 
your prejudices to deprive yon of the benefit of this long-tried and well-atlested remedy. Thousands of despairing sufferers have 
been restored to health by its use, and thousands more will yet experience and acknowledge its curative ,.owers. 

The Washington correspondent of the “‘ Brown County News,” in writing to that paper, June 20, 1866, thus testifies to the 
virtues of the Blood and Liver Sirup: “ A friend of ours residing in this city has been afflicted for three years with the worst 
form of scrofula. Some six months ago we recommended him to take Scovill’s Blood and Liver Sirup. We are glad to say 
that after taking some half dozen bottles he has been restored to perfect health. We make mention of this fact with pride, 
as the Messrs. A. L. Scovill & Co. hold forth in our own beautiful Queen City.” 





CIRCGASSIAR 


(HATER RESTERATIVE, 


Q 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL DISCOVERY OF THE AGE, 


For restoring Gray Hair to its Original Color, for promoting a healthy and luxuriant Growth, 
and imparting a soft, silken, and lustrous appearance to this crowning beauty of the Person. 


Tuts highly-successful preparation, having been rendered, by a recent improvement, a beautiful Hair Dresser, as well as 
superior Hair Restorative, is unexcelled by any other on the market, and is the most perfect compound for the hair that this 
age has yet discovered. We know from actual observation and from instances coming within our own personal knowledge, that 
it has accomplished all for which it is recommended. We can furnish abundant evidence of its unrivaled excellence. It never 
fails to give entire satisfaction. Why not, therefore, use that which has been tried and has not been fouud wanting, in prefer- 
ence to worthless preparations or those of doubtful merit? . 





They can be found for sale at all the principal Druggists and Dealers in Family Medicines in the 


United States. A. L. SCOVILL & co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS, 





IN CINCINNATI, OHIO, AND NEW YORK CITY. 
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“ These Institutions frequently stand between us and Poverty.” 


FLIWA INSURANCE GOMPANY, 
Pr JIARTFORD, foNNEcTICUT, 


HAS PAID IN FORTY-EIGHT YEARS FOR 


5,000.........Five Thousand Dwelling- Houses and Contents. 
2,200.....-..- Twenty-Two Hundred Churches, Schools, and Colleges. 
8,000 basedenes Bight Thousand Stores and Merchandise, 

4,400 eo ccocees Forty-four Hundred Mills and Manufactories. 
2,200 bisccece Twenty-two Hundred Shipments by Lake and River. 


Making a Total in LOSSES PAID of over 


Twenty-Two Millions of Dellars! 
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Prorerrry of the value of $200,000 is consumed by fire DAILY in the United States. Owners of prop- 
erty, such as dwellings, frequently neglect insurance from the conclusion that there is but trifling danger, 
forgetting that rates of premium are graduated upon the burning hazard of each class of property—the 
safer the risk, the lower the rate. 

In siz years the Aitna Insurance Company have paid losses on dwellings and contents alone to the amount 
of $449,590.86. The dangers from stoves, and pipes, hot-air furnaces, defectives flues, lights, acci- 
dents, exposures, and other causes, are constant, and far from trifling. 

EVERY ONE, the burning of whose property would injure or inconvenience himself, his family, or his 
neighbors, SHOULD BE INSURED. 

It is the duty of every poor man to insure his cottage; every moderate man his residence; every rich 
man his mansion; so that dependent loved ones may not be made to suffer by the unforeseen calamity of 
fire. Dwellings should all be insured. 

Nearly two centuries of experience have settled the question of expediency. It is doubtless right, fit, 
and advantageous to insure. Besides, insurance creates independence, often attainable in no other way. 
It is a public necessity, and should be adopted by all. 

A merchant moralist says: “It is one of the most absurd things upon earth to neglect the means of 
providing a remedy against the overwhelming consequences of fire, when such a remedy is attainable 
without the slightest difficulty. Have your property at all times insured. Insure in those companies that 
have the reputation of paying claims honorably and promptly. 

8@ Applications received and promptly attended to at the Agencies in all the Oities and principal Towns in the 
United States, 


At Rates as low as is consistent with Reliable Indemnity, 


hk LIBERAL Piscounr Mave ON Lonc-]ERM PoOLiciEs. 
J. B. BENNETT, Manager, . . 171 Vine-street, . . Cincinnati. 
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